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The Farmer’s Letters to the People of England: tontaining the Senti- 
‘ments of a practical Hufbandman, on various Subjects of the ut- 
moft Importance: particularly the Exportation of Corn,—Balance 
7 Agriculture and a ke State of Hufbandry— 
ircumftances attending large and {mall Farms—Prefent State of 

the Posr—Procecdings of the Society for Encouragement of Arts— 
Importance of Timber and Planting—Evmigrations to the -Colonies, 
Se =— Lo which is added Sylue: or, occafional Tracts on Huf- 
bandry and rural tea 8vo. 48. few’d. Nicoll, 1767. 
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the number of the peuple, but in their employment: therefore 
the knowing what employments are moft beneficial to the public, 
is a matter of infinite confequence, though not always fufficiently 
attended tp. Agriculture being, doubrlefs, the foundation of 
every other art or bufinefs, has therefore been encouraged to the 
utmoft, by every wife and prudent people: and the great poli- 
tical management, in ftates (like our own) where manufactures 
and agriculture are both neceflary, is, to give due attention to 
both ; but in every circumftance to fee that the wrong fcale 
does not preponderate.—T he fr? of the letters before us com- 
pares the importance of agriculture with that of manufactures ; 
and the Writer is of opinion, that the former ought to flourifh, to 
the full cultivation of the land, before the latter fhould take 
place as articles of commerce. But that our agriculture is not, 
at prefent, at that point of perfection, of which it is capable, a 
tranfient view of even the beft cultivated counties, will at once 
convince us. Out of thirty-four millions of acres in England, 
he thinks fifteen of them are wa{te downs and commons, or un- 
improved woods; and the cultivation of thefe he offers as the 
moft material object of our care.—But to this it may be objected, 
that thefe waftes are of more ufe to the public, in maintaining 


fheep, and thereby promoting the woollen manufacture, than 
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if turned into arable land. In anfwer to which, it is here 
afferted, ¢ That a judicious farmer will, by means of clover and 
rye-grafs, maintain nearly as many fheep on 300 acres (laid 
down, in courfe, for 3 years) as before on a thoufand.’ This 
feems, indeed, to conclude in favour of tillage: as above two 
thirds are thus gained for the growth of corn, whilé the re- 
maining third is fuppofed fufficient for the fupport of the fame 
f{tock, as before confumed the produce of the whole.—Here are 


_alfo fome ftrong arguments adduced in favour of a general and 


extenfive exportation of corn, as the moft likely method of mak- 
ing it plentiful at home; though its being cheap is reprefented as 
no real benefit, in faét, to the poorer fort of manufacturers, 
who wi!l feldom work fix days, when the wages of four will 
keep them a week. This we believe to be too true; and will 
generally be the cafe, fo long as fuch numbers of tipling-houfes 
are allowed to be the bane of that frugality and indufiry, which 
alone can ever effectually remove the poor man’s difficulties in 
life. 

Letter II. is upon that great foundation of diverfity of opinion, 
the exportation of corn; wherein it is evidently proved, from 
authentic accounts, © That wheat has been cheaper the laft 75 
years, fince the bounty commenced, than it was for 94 years 
before :’—which feems to prove, that ¢ the exportation of corn 
gives plenty, and confequently cheapnefs at home:’ for the 

rice of all orher things is alleged to be advanced a fourth within 
thefe hundred years, fo that to difcover the veal finking of the 
price of wheat, we fhould dedu& the proportion of the rife of 
other things. ¢ This will difplay the vaft plenty of corn, 
which the exportation has given to the nation; for nothing but 
fuch a plenty could be attended with a conftant lowering of the 
price.’ And yet he fays, that the whole export feldom amounts 
to the quantity of one third of the feed fown; fo that, in fa&, 
he fuppofes, ¢ corn being at a high price in England, is never 
owing to the exportation, but to a deficiency of crop.’ 

In Letter III. The different circumftances of Jarge and /mall 
farms are examined—the quantity and value of their product— 
number and value of the hands employed in them—the land- 
lord’s advantage in each—and laftly, gra/s farms are noticed. 

The different circumftances attending large or {mall farms, 
are certainly matters of the moft ferious attention ; as complaints 
ate every where made of engroffing them. ‘The prefent Writer 
therefore propofes to enter into a cool and difpaffionate enquiry 
into the real ftate of this celebrated cafe: and the heads, under 
which he confiders farms, are, 

1ft. © The quanuity of produce, and the value of it, to the 
farmer and the public. 

adly. ¢ The number of people employed. 


adly. 
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gdly. © The different value to the //ate of the hands employed 


in each, 
athly. ¢ Of the difference of advantage to the Jandlord. 


Under each of which heads we meet with a good deal of rati- ° 


onal argument, and many very fenfible remarks ; from whence, 
by way of conclufion, he draws the following corollaries, 

1. * That /mall farms are detrimental to the occupier and 
public in the fmallnefs of -their produce; rather injurious than 
otherwife to population ; and very deficient in valuable hands : 
but of fuperior advantage to landlords *,’-—-when not incumbered 
with unneceflary buildings. 

2. © That middling farms yield a fuperior (proportional) pro- 
duce to fmall ones—maintain more people, and of a more pu- 
blic value; likewife are more advantageous to landlords than 
any larger farms. 

3. * That Jarge farms in refpect of produce are more bene- 
ficial than any—mote advantageous than any to population, in 
number and the value of hands; but not of equal profit to Jand- 
lords with fmall and middling farms, unlefs [when] fituated in a 
poor foil. ) 

4. * That very large farms do not in general produce equal 
to the Jaft clafs—nor maintain of hands an equality either in 
number or value; nor are they of fo great advantage to land- 
lords as the firft and fecond claffes, unlefs [when] fituated in a 
poor foil. 

5. © That gras farms are, in refpect of produce, by far more 
beneficial than arable ones; infinitely lefs advantageous to po- 
pulation, in point of number of people, but equal in refpeét of 
their value ; and, by far, the moft beneficial to landlords,’— 
if on a rich foil. 

Letter IV. gives us, what the Author (who feems well ac- 
quainted with his fubject) thinks, a due proportion between 
the arable and grafs lands of a farm—the proper arrangement of 
crops—and the great importance of working oxen. 

With regard to this /a/-particular, he very juftly thinks it of 
vaft confequence, both to the farmer and the public, to extend 
the ufe of oxen, for all ruftic bufinefs. “They are kept infinitely 
cheaper than horfes—their harnefs and fhoeing coft lefs—they 
are not near fo fubject to illnefs and being lame—and if lame- 
nefs does overtake them, or they grow too old for work, they 
ftill remain fit and ready for fatting ; which is a moft material 


* This circumftance alone confidered, one may well be furprifed at 
the practice, which now fo much prevails; of throwing /ittle farms to 
greatones; to the manpfeft-detriment of the public, as well as of nu- 
merous individuals, who are thus deprived of any chance of bettering 
their condition in life; which is the moft univerfal fpur to induftry, 
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! circumftance, efpecially as no beafts fat kindlier than worked 
ones. The public, too, is nearly concerned herein: for among 
' the many caufes of a high price of butchers meat, the great 
numbers of horfes that are kept, may well be affigned as one ; 
for if oxen were fubftituted (where practicable) in their ftead, 
they would be perpetually coming to the fhambles; whereas 
the carcaffes of horfes (after all the corn and hay they have de- 
ftroyed) are configned only to the kennel. So that if the re- 
duction of the prices of provifion is an object of attention, there 
feems no method fo fure, to bring it about, as increafing the ; 
number of working oxen. 
: Letter V. contains fome very fenfible remarks on the conduct 
of the excllent Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
and Cimmerce—partieularly regarding their premiums for agricul- 
ture; which he apprehends would fooner produce the defired 
effet, if given at the rate of fo much per acre, (as is done in 
the fingle inftance of madder) inftead of their ufual method of a 
premium for the greate/? quantity only, of any thing encouraged. 
For, as he obferves, (upon the premium of 20]. offered for 
raifing the greateft quantity of /ucerne, not lefs than ten acres) 
i | ‘ a farmer will never be tempted to try an experiment of a very 
doult/ul event, the expences of which will not be repaid by the 
premium, if he gains it. But when he confiders the ad?ual ex- 
pence, and the chance that he may wot gain the premium; it 
feems doubtful whether one farmer out of twenty thoufand will 
ever venture the attempt.’ So that a certain premium for every 
acre, he fuppofes, is the only thing likely to fpread the culture 
i. of this much-commended grafs.—He then propofes fome very 
; rational experiments, which he wifhes to be made under the di- 
rection of the fociety ; but as they will require a term of twe/ve 
years to be compleated in, we fear they will fcarce be adopted. 
— This letter is concluded with a few fhrewd obfervations on 
? the endlefs number of volumes which have been, and ftill are 
publifhing on agriculture ; and though he has himfelf added one 
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more to the number, yet he does not hefitate to pronounce col= 
‘eétions upon this fubject, to be, in general, the moft pernicious 
books that are publifhed,—as they too often tend, he thinks, to 
the utter extirpation of all ufeful experiment making, and bring 
an odium on every thing new in agriculture. He very properly, 
however, excepts Mr. Harte’s ingenious Effays on Hufbandry, 
from this general cenfure. | 

Letter VI. is upon the fubject of timber—the prefervation of 
#t-—and planting. 

{tis much the fafhion at prefent, he obferves, to plant; but 
then itis pines, firs, limes, chefnuts, and fuch like trees as will 
| T. make a figure {peedily ; whereas the oa&, which takes a longer 
Wine to thew himfelf, is too much neglected; though, as he 
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remarks,— * There is no approach to a great houfe a quar- 
ter ‘o magnificent as plantations of noble oaks — breaking 
upon the {pectator to every point of view. A man cannot 
[indeed, in this inftance} have the fatisfa@ion of beholding the 
full effect of his labour—but the idea of perfection, which muft 
aitend it, is greatly flattering, Such plantations live after the 
nobieft buildings are in ruin, "and forgotten,’ 

In Letter Vil. we meet with feveral judicious remarks on 
the very important article of population—as well as on the 
Poor’s-Laws of England,—which (as they now ftand) he looks 
upon to be £ univerfally encouragers of idlene’s, drunkenneis, 
and tea-drinking amongft them.’ He therefore wifhes for a 
total abolition of thofe laws, and that new ones might be framed, 
upon this rational foundation,— To maintain tlife who CANNOT 
maintain themfelves, and who cculd not have faved a fufficiency to 
fupport them when they earn little or nothing. —But he wauld have 
this done, ‘ not in the parith, by pecuniary gratifications ; but 
in hundred-houfes of indu®ry, wich (he thinks) will prove ten 
times as e‘tectual in whatever concerns their life, health, and 
welfare.’ 

But ‘ whatever management of the poor took effec, they 

ought never again (in his opinion) to have a certainty of being g 
maintained by others, when a day of want came,—Such aflil- 
tance (he allows) fhould be freely granted to all who daferve it, 
but nopthers.—Was this once the cafe, they would beftir them- 
felves (he thinks) while in health and youth to practife a life 
of feber induftrioufnefs, that they might be entitled (when mit- 
fortunes came that were paft their power to remedy) to protec- 
tion and maintenance from others.’—— We are afraid, if this 
propofal of granting relief only to thofe who fhould appear, 

upon certificate, to deferve it, were adopted, many a poor 
wretch might be left to ftarve in the ftreets; for if the prefent 
view of the horrors of many a pari/b-workhouje will not deter 
them from idlenefs and diffipation, nothing eife probably will 
ever be able todo it. For thofe parochial prifons are, in genes 
ral, under fuch mif/-management, as-to render them a real ter- 
ror to all who are ever likely to become the miferab!e inhabi- 
tants of them. And as this dread is what prevents many a poor 
creature from applying for admittance, few pari/bes are difinte- 
refted enough to put them under a better regulation, and thereby 
increafe the numbers admitted, and of courfe the expence. 
‘This, however, would probably not be the cafe of the propofed 
hundred-houfes of indufiry; efpecially while under the public in- 
fpection of men of property and humanity, as truffees : and none 
elfe fhould ever be invefted with fuch an extenfive power over. 
even the loweft of their fellow-creatures, as the nature of fuch, 
eftablifhments renders almoft unavoidable. 
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His reflections on the ffate of marriage in England, plainly 
fhew that fome farther encouragements for the poor, at leaft, 
to enter into a ftate of fuch public utility as that moft certainly 
is, are ftill wanting. 

As to the frequent migrations to the colonies, he thinks it abfo- 
lutely impolitic, in our prefent circumftances, to fuffer them. 
* The moft advantageous colonies we can plant, he fays, 7s on 
our barren lands at home;’ and the confumption of our manu- 
factures will be as great from a colony fettled on our own wilds, 
as on American ones. He therefore advifes to people all the 
heaths of England, Scotland, and Ireland, before we deprive our- 
{elves of any ufeful hands, for the fake of the colonies; which 
may in time people themfelves, if it be true, as (he fays) © is 
afferted, on the beft authority amongit them, that they have 
doubled their inhabitants every twenty-five years, fince Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign.’ 

At the end of thefe very ufeful Letters, we have feveral occafional 
tracts, entitled, Sy/ve; but as we t)iné moft of them, except 
the laft, (upon travelling abroad for improvements) have be- 
fore made their appearance, either in the courfe of the Mufeum 
Rufticum, or elfewhere; we fhall not enter into particular dif- 
cuffion of their various merits: but conclude this article, with 
exprefling our warmeft approbation of the book, in general ; 
which we heartily wifh may be read with that attention and 
regard, which it highly deferves. | Pp 

9 





—-* 


The Banquet; a Dialogue of Plato concerning Love: the fecond*® 
Part. 4to. 6s. Sandby. 1767.0 © 


VPNEIE learned and ingenious Mr. Sydenham, after having 

favoured the literary world with a valuable tranflation of 
Plato’s lo and the greater Hippias, and thereby given the moft 
indubitable proofs that his abilities were every way equal to the 
tafk he had undertaken, has at length obliged us with what we 
had long expected, the fecond part of the Banquet of Plato. 
But with whatever pleafure we may receive this produétion, it 
is hardly equal to the mortification we feel from the caufes of 
its delay. Surely the love of learning and public fpirit are at 
a very low ebb amongft us, when a work of fuch literary con- 
fequence as the tranflation and illuftration of Plato muft lie un- 
executed for want of pecuniary encouragement ; nay when 
fome of the very fubfcribers to this work had the meannefs to forget 
their engagements, and others had the difhonefty, after having 
received their books, to withhold their payments. We are told 
it is to the generofity of a bookfeller, who undertook to print it 
at his own expence, that we are indebted for this publication. 


* For our account of the fr? part, fee Review, Vol. XXIV, p. 106. 
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What a gothic negligence of the divine Plato! How mortifying 
to his learned and laborious tranflator, to find his pains and eru- 
dition fo wretchedly rewarded ! We are furely more barbarous 
than the tyrannous court of Syracufe !—Dionyfius could fell the 
body of Plato for twenty pounds, but Mr. Sydenham can get 
nothing for his foul. Blufh ye men of letters, if ye are men of 
fortune, and ye men of fortune, if ye are not men of letters. —Be 
afhamed any longer to withhold your fubfcriptions !—W hat is 
the paultty confideration of a guinea, to the lofs of a work of fo 
much merit and learning? Meflrs. Sandby in London, Fletcher 
in Oxford, and Merril in Cambridge, will receiye your money, 
and only half the above-mentioned fum is requefted at prefent. 
We poor Reviewers, who, according to Mr. Foote, have but 
four fhillings a week and {mall beer, will fet you the example. 
Serioufly, this is a cafe, wherein the interefts of learning are 
fo much concerned that we cannot look upon it with indifference. 
In one thing indeed we have ourfelves been to blame. Mr. Sy- 
denham’s very learned notes make a moft effential’and valuable 
part of his work, and of thefe we have hitherto given our 
: Readers no fpecimen. This, however, fhall no longer be de- 
layed; nor fhall we, in fo fingular a cafe, make any apology 
for the number of pages we occupy. The following extract is 
taken from that interefting part of the Banquet, where Plata 
fpeaks of the confummate beauty : 
‘ In the firft place, * it never had a beginning, nor will ever 
have an end, but always + 1s, and always flourifhes in perfection, 
. unfufceptible 


* ¢ The Greek is, —ére yiynopcvov, Ste amrorrvmsvor, neither the fubje® of 

generation nor of deftrudiion: meaning, that it is not the beauty of out- 
ward nature. For by the charaéters, here mentioned, is outward na- 
ture ufually denoted, even by thofe phifofophers, who maintained that 
the world had no beginning ; becaufe outward nature is, in every part 
of it, the perpetual fubject of generation and deftrudiion; and may by 
this character be eafily diftinguifhed from that smward nature, which is ~ 
eternal, is for ever forming the other, and is the caufe theretore of gene- 
ration to thofe forms, whofe own nature is the caufe of their deftructioa. 
But fince thofe very philofophers, juft now mentioned, efpec ally the 
more ancient of them, as Orpheus, and the Pythagoreans, and Plato 
himfelf, the better to adapt themfelves to vulgar apprehenfions, did fre- 
quently in their writings, when they treated of the caufe of things. con- 4\ 
fider outward nature as having had a begin»ing, we prefume that the faine ; 
reafon, which is ftill of more force in thefe days, will juftify our choice 
of fuch an expreffion, when we are diftinguifhing the caufe from the 

effe@, the permanent world from the peri/hable, and the beautiful its felf 

from that which, beautiful as it is, yet of its elf is vod of all beauty.’ 

+ ‘ Nothing is more ufual with Plato, than to defcribe the ideas of J 
things, or their general and fpecific forms, under the character of beings . *y 
which a/ways are; in contradiftintion to individuals which have a de- 
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unfufceptible of growth or of decay. In the next place, it is 
not beautiful only when looked at one way, or feen in one 
light; at the fame time that viewed another way, or feen in 
fome other light, it is far from being beautiful: it is not ¢ beau- 
tiful only at certain times, or with reference only to certain cir- 
cumftances of things; being at othcr times, or when things are 
otherwife circumftanced, quite the contrary : nor is it || beauti- 
ful only in fome places, or as it appears to fome perfons 3 whilft 
in other places, and to other perfons, its appearance is the re- 
verfe of beautiful. Nor can this beauty, which is indeed no 
other than the beautiful its felf, ever be the obje& of imagina- 
tion; §.as if it had fome face or hands of its own, or any other 
parts belonging to body: nor is it *fome particular reafon; 


nor 


ginning and an end, and whilft they are, never continue truly the /ame 
things, but in their parrs are always changing, and in the whz/e of their 
forms are always either growing or decaying, Now as all thofe ideas, 
or general and fpecific forms, are comprehended in the inward nature of 
things, the ideal world, univerfal form, or mind, this is here charac- 
te:ized accordingly, as the beauty, or form, which always is; in con- 
tra-d ftinétion to that nature, and that world, which is changing conti- 
nually, Jike the ocean, in every part of it, nay, even in the elements 
themfelves, and is preferved in its wholenefs, firength, and foundnels, 
only by this inward nature: for this itis, waich keeps the unftable 
beings, thofe ever-rolling waves of it, together; and makes it what it 
is, 2m ocean of beauty.’ | 

} ‘ Meaning, we prefume, that it is not Jupiter, or Fire, that glow 
of Ether, | 

Sublime candens, quem invecant omnes Fovem. 
Ennius ap. Cie. de N. D. 
For the appearance of this is beautiful only in the winter-feafan. Nor is 
it Juno, or the Region of the Air: for this only looks delightful when 
*t:s ferene and clear, not when difturbed with ftorms, or overcaft with 
clouds.’ | 

|| ‘ Meaning, as we prefume farther, that it is not that magna mater, 
the earth; though in flowery vales, and verdant hills, fhe looks fo 
charming and attractive: becaufe in other places, as in barren fands, 
and abrupt precipices, her looks are the reverfe, are forbidding and af- 
frightful. Nor is it Neptune, or the Watery region: for this appears 
beautiful to fuch only as view it from the land; but to thofe, who are 
furrounded with it, and are far off from land, the face of it is tre- 
mendous,’ 

§ * ’Tis obvious to fee, that this is levelled in general againft the 
notion, current of ald amongft the pagan populace, that the gods had 
forms refembling the /umaa, though far more beauteous ; a notion, au- 
thorized by their poe’s, and encouraged by their fatuaries, But if we 
conjeture rightly, Plato here particularly alludes to the Athenian Mi- 
nerva, carved by Phidias. See the Greater Hippias, page 64, and 
note $3, to that dialogue.’ 

# * It cannot therefore be Ceres, or Bacchus, or Mercury, or Vul- 


can, 
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nor + fome particular mind. It refides not in f any being, of 
whofe kind there is any other, refembling it; not in || any ani- 
mal, for inftance, or any other of the forms of nature. Neither 
‘§ dwells it in the earth, nor in the heavens, nor in any other 


pare 
can, or any other of thofe artift-deities, wh»’e art and reafon were ex- 
ercifed only on one particular fubje®. No more can it be any other 


principle in nature, though more general, and operating according toa 
more extenfive rule or method, if its operations and efx ¢ts are not unie 
verfal: it can neither be plaffie nature, nor animal infiind, nor buman 
réafix, nor any other reafon more divine, if it comprehends not every 
one of thofe principles, by which every part of nature is feveraily goe 
verned.” 

Tt ‘ This concludes againft the divinity of all fuch gods, as thofe of 


. ’ 6 a i. eo ’ a i ae a ale , 3 
Homer ; to each of whom be! wed a fererate mind, witicn tho ipht for 
: pou & a Ping \ Se DRESS” ee fee ee 
itfelf, and comieguentiy hac citen a pepiicmiar ana parliadi Way Ot think- 
> . . { c : r ~» i me see tore lLioavr r : war « 
ing. fora diveriity of minds muil of necefiitvy have produced a diver- 


fity of thought: and opinions: and fuch diverfity cannot be m the die 
vine nature, becauie incoenfiltent with wiidom ; nor between the divine 
mind and the human, becaufe the latter is derived from the former. 
Indeed whatever differs, from the divine mind, muft be fome other prin- 
ciple, and not mind.’ 
t * That is, notin any individual beinz, one amongit many of the 
Same Jpecies, or in the fame form.” 
|| ‘ Many of the ancients imagined, that the /az was the immediate 
feat of divine intelligence ; and was, befides, like fome vaft cye, the or- 
gan of the divine fight: they fuppofed, that aivine power or vir/ne was 
emitted in thofe ftreams of light, which iffued continually from the fun; 
and that notices of all things, which paffed in the mutable part of na- 
ture, were tran{mitted back to the divine perception, through the conti- 
nuity of that ztherial fubftance ; for that this, being of fubtleft nature, 
eafily pervaded the deepeft and the denfett bodies, and never was ex- 
cluded from the thickeft darknefs. If Plato, as we are inclined to think, 
intended here to cenfure this notion, and by animal or living form, prin- 
cipally meant the /uz, then, by other forms of the fame or like kind, he 
muft mean the other celeffial bodies, or, at leaft, the fixed fars. To 
confirm this conjecture of ours, would carry us too far from our prefent 
_ ; we therefore chufe to fubmit it to our learned readers, who well 
now that the Platonifts and Stoicks call all the celeftial bodies ** fix.” 
But we prefume, every perfon of tafte and judgment will agree with us 
in thinking it unworthy of Plato, efpecially in this place which admits 
nothing ludicrous, to cenfure a belief in any earthly animal deities; fuch 
as the facred cow at Memphis; or in any of thofe other Zgyptian gods 
who grew in gardens : for this kind of religion was defpifed and ridi- 
culed by the meaneft of the Grecians, Nor in this cafe would there 
have been any occafion for that referved and cautious manner of expref- 
fion that Plato ufes in this whole paflage, and wherever elfe he reflects 
on the falfe religion of his countrymen.’ ' 
§ * This, we imagine, is intended in oppofition to another opinion, 
countenanced, like that immediately preceding, by fome of great name 
among 
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part of the aniverfe: but * alone by its felf, with its felf alone 
+converfing, in its felf complete and perfeé, it is {always uni- 
form and invariable, always fole and fingular‘in its eflence. All 


other forms, which are beauteous, participate of this; || but in 
fuch 


among ft the ancients,—that the fupreme being was /scal/y fupreme, and 
had his feat in the bighef heavens, above the region of the fixed ftars, 
and beyond the bounds of nature ; that he there fat idly on his throne, 
like the Perfian monarch, and governed the world by provincial or de- 
puty-gods, with the help of his divine envoys abroad, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, and thofe his eyes and ears at home, his divine minifters of 
fate. By fuch metaphors as thefe was anciently defcribed the divine 
adminiftration of the world, by means of that ztherial matter, which, 
according to the hypothefis in the preceding note, is derived from the 
fun, but, according to this hypothefis, fo near of kin to that other, 1s 
derived from the outward fphere of the univerfe. For the only mate- 
rial difference between the two fyftems lies in the different ica/ feats, 
which they aflign to the divine being.—Hitherto the defcription of the 
fupreme beauty has been zegative, after the manner of the Greater 
Hippias: for which fee the Argument to that dialogue. Some pofitive 
charaéterifticks of it follow, which decifively and precifely point it out.’ 

* « All outward nature, in the whole, as well as in each part, de- 
pends on this eternal being for its form, or the being what it és, in 
every inftant of time. But ’tis abfurd to fuppofe, that eternal being, the 
form, from which all other things receive their forms, and by which 
they preferve them, can poflibly ever ceafe to be, or ever be any thing 
elfe than what it is. ‘Thus therefore it is independant, and ftands by 
its felt, unfapported and alone.’ 

+ ‘ It was obferved in note 193, that all ideal forms or beings, the 
genufes and {pecies of things, are contained in inward nature; as all 
outwardly exifling forms, or individual beings, are contained in out- 
ward nature. The inward nature therefore of the univerfe is Mind: 
for mind is no other thing, than a comprehenfion of the mof general 
iccas ; in which all other ideas, lefs general and fpecific, lye involved : 
in other words, mind is thofe moft general ideas themfelves, and confe- 
quently all thofe of inferior kind involved in them, comprehended adi iz 
ove. Mind therefore, converfing with thefe, converfes with its felf: 
and fince the eye of the divine mind is always open, always actually be- 
holding all thofe ideas unfolded, each of which is beautiful and perfect, 
the divine mind converfes only with beauty and perfection, and is éts 
Jeif the all-bedutiful and all- perfect one.’ 

t ‘ The general and fpecific forms of things, as they never change 
their ab/olure natures, that is, never vary from thew/elves, fo neither 
change they ever their re/ative natures, which would be to change 
places one with another. The mind therefore, in which they are, ree 
mains invariable within its felf: and as there can be no other form uni- 
verfal, into which it may be changed, it mutt alfo be always uniform. 
with its felf. In truth, it is to the famenefs of this that thofe inferior 
ideal forms owe their famenefs; as their diverfity they owe to their own 
nature, to their being lefs than univerfal,’ a 

| ‘ For matter, being wholly diftin&t from mind, and merely a fub- 
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fuch a manner they participate, that by their generation or de- 
{truction, this fuffers no diminution, receives no addition, nor, 
undergoes any kind of alteration. —— When from thofe lower 
beautys §reafcending by the right way of love, a man begins 
to gain a fight of this f{upreme beauty, * he muft have almoft 
attained fomewhat of his end. Now togo, or to be led by an- 
other, along the right way of love, is this ;—fetting out from 
thofe beautys of lower rank, to proceed, in a continual afcent, 
all the way propofing this higheft beauty as the end; and ufing 
the reft but as fo many fteps in the afcent; to proceed from one 
to many, from many to all beauteous bodys; from the beauty 


je for mind to fafhion by its inward prefence, receives form from the 


ideal forms, as wax from the feal, as imprinted paper from the types, 
or as melted metal from the dye. So thatevery outward form partakes 
of beauty no otherwife, than by being a copy of fome part of beauty 
univerfal, Like other originals therefore, this receives no addition or 
improvement from the copies; nor fuffers it any diminution or corrup- 
tion, when the copies are effaced, obliterated, or loft.’ 

§ ‘ Hitherto the afent to the fupreme beauty, and the feveral eps 
in that afcent, have been d-feribed at large. Plato is now proceeding to 
give a fummary view of thofe fteps, by way of recapitulation. But nota 
word has been mentioned all along concerning a defeent. The word re- 
afcending therefore in this place is very remarkable. It carries with it a 
fuggeition, that the human foul had been with this fupreme beauty be- 
fore its acquaintance with thofe lower forms, and had defcended from 
mind into body; a doétrine, taught exprefsly by Plato in his Meno, 
and frequently alluded to in other of his writings. That this fuggeftion 
is here intended to be conveyed to us, is highly probable from the fen- 
tence immediately preceding ; where mention is made of the participa- 
tion of this fupreme beauty by thofe forms which are generated and de- 
ftroyed. On purpofe therefore to prevent the error of confounding the 
human foul with thefe forms; and to give us to underftand, that fhe 
partakes of the fovereign beauty in a manner different from them ; that 
her generation is not fimilar to theirs, and her being is not, like theirs, 
liable to deflru€tion ; but particularly with a view to what follows, con- 
cerning this very point, near the conclufion of the fpeech, and by way 
of preparation to it, the de/cent of the foul feems to be here fignified, 
and fhown by implication, in this mention of its re afcent.’ 

* * It cannot but be obferved by every attentive reader, with what 
extreme diffidence Plato here {peaks of gaining a fight of the fupreme 
beauty, and of attaining the end of man, This is agreeable to his uiual 
way of exprefling himfelf on this fubje&t. More inftances of the fame 
kind will occur before the end of this fpeech.—But ’tis farther obferved 
in this fentence, that the latter part of it, where the thing meant is 
good its felf, is move Carefully guarded and limited than the former part, 
which fpeaks of the /upreme beauy: as if beauty and good were two 
diftinét things, and the attainment of good was ata little farther diftance 
than the fight of beauty,’ 
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of bodys, + to that of fouls; from the beauty of fouls, to that of 
arts; from the beauty of arts, to that of fciences; until at 





length from the fciences he arrives at that fcience, which is the . 


{cience of no other thing, than of {that fupreme beauty ; and 
thus finally attains to know, What is the || beautiful its ae 
e 


+ ‘Inthe Greek original there {eems here to he a confiderable omiffion, 
which we have endeavoured to fupply as follows; the fupplemental 
words being thofe included between thefe marks [ ] ;—amd tiv xara» 
Caparo jimh Tas xaras Puyxs, 6 and Tav xxruy Poxar] tort ta xara 
taurycwvpara, xt. A Some fuch words are plainly neceffary to make 
this recapitulation agreeable to the account at large given before.’ 

t ‘ As the fupreme beauty is mind, the icience of it is the /cience of 
mind; the fame which is the fcience of thofe principles of /cience, which 
are alfo the principles of nature, jdentity and diverfity.—We have already 
feen, that mind, ina peculiar and eminent manner, #s; it fhould feem 
therefore, that identity and diverfity, together with 4eing or form, are 
the moft general, the primary ideas of mind ; and that mind its felf is 
thofe three ideas comprehended in one. See Letters on Mind, in many 
places. Accordingly it appears, that when mind ftamps its felf on mat- 
ter, by its intimate prefence, it not only forms every portion of matter, 
and makes it to be fomething, imparting to it form, or being, but to- 
gether with being, imparts to every fuch portion of matter, fo formed, 
thoie other m<ft geneial ideas, identity and diverfity, or famenefs and 
difference: famenefs, by which itis the /ame with its felf, fo long as its 
form endures; difference, by which it differs from all other beings: 
famenefs, by which it is uniform with its dind; and difference, by which 
it is varied from all other individuals of the fame kind. For all uazfor- 
mity arifes from /jecific Jamenfs; and all variety is produced by differences 
in things accidental to the form or being, as colour, fize, &c, of the 
whole, or any of the parts. To compleat this argument, it appears 
farther, that when mind to matter gives form or being, identity and di- 
werfi'y, it gives unity at the fame time; and makes every fuch form or 
being, wh ch is thus the fame and thus different, thus uniform and thus 
varied, fo long as it is, to be ftill one.” 

j ‘ P.ato hac not before this place made ufe of the term a@vré 7) xa 
aw, “the beautiful its felf.”’ Now had he here meant to exprefs the 
fame thought, which he had juft before expreffed by the term asra ixsivo 
xaarcy, ‘* that very beauty,” to which he had led us, the /upreme, it would 
be mere tautology; or indeed rather, if the word ‘* finally” be of any 
real import in this fentence, the grofle{t ab/urdity would be here com- 
mitted ; for it would be faying in effet, that a man attains the dnow/ege 
of a thing, not till after he has arrived at the fcienee of it, But whoever 
is in the leaft acquainted with Plato, cannot fuppofe him guilty either of 
the one, or of the other, of thefe egregious faults, We mutt therefore 
conclude, that the deautiful its felf is a thing different from the /upreme 
écauty; or if itis the fame thing, we muft fuppofe, that by the term 
** beautiful its felf” it is fhown in a brighter light, and the effence of it 
is more clearly and tiioroughly to be difcerned. Now the fupreme or 
Jevireign beauty has appeared to be mind, form, or being, univerfal, But 
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We fhall add nothing more than our moft cordial wifhes for 
the fuccefs of a work which {peaks fo powerfully for itlelf. 


what the Jeautiful its je/f is, we prefume, no genius lefs divine thar 
that of Plato would be able to difcover, without the help of Plato him- 
felf. Happily for us, this help is yielded us, in his dialogue cal!ed PAi- 
Jebus. For we thence learn, that me:/ure is the caufe or principle of that 
Symmetry, that harmony and proportion, which conftitutes beauty, and in 
which the efence of it confifts. Mea/ure therefore is the caufe or prine 
ciple of beauty; is that, az which the beauty of every thing depends; 
that, from which all things, even form its felf, or mind, derive their 
beauty ; ig that, tro which they are beautiful , and confeguently is the 
beautiful its Jef. Thus it is, that in this dialogue, The Banquet, we 
advance a ftep farther in difcovering the nature of the fr/ principie of 
things, than we had gone in The Greaxer Hippias, which may therefore 
be confidered as introdutory to this: in like manner, and for the jame 
réafon, this introduces The Philebus: and The Philebus, as Plato hime. 
felf hints in the clofe of it, juft fo introduces The Parmenides.’ L 
o 





Conclufion of the prefent State of Great Britain, and North America. 
See our laft, page 393. 


AVING, in the fir? part of this-tract, made it appear, 
that agriculture i of the greateft confequence to this 
nation, in fupplying it with people, of which it ftands in fo 
great need, as well as in maintaining them; the Author pro- 
ceeds in the /econd, to afcertain the number of people in Eng-. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; to fhew their decreafe, and the 
caufes of it; how they may beincreafed ; how many people this 
ifland might maintain; and how they may be maintained and 
increafed by plantations, &c. 

He fuppofes, (from fome accounts to which he refers) that 
in 1692, the number of people in England was about feven 
millions, and at prefent he computes them at lefs than fix 
millions. This decreafe he attributes to people’s flocking to 
great towns, where they decreafe (he fays) very faft, as well 
as to the vaft numbers who go abroad, befides thofe taken off 
by the army and navy.—He computes the inhabitants of Scot- 
land to be not above a million and a half; fo that (according 
to him) there are not more than feven- millions and a half of 
people in Great Britain, at the moft.—In Jreland they are rec- 
koned not above a million; fo that he makes the whole Britif 
nation at home but eight millions and a half at moft ¢ which 
is but half as many as there are in France.’ p. 114.— This muft 
appear but a {mall number to manage and conduct the many 
important concerns of the nation, both at home and abroad ; 
fo that we may naturally afk, If the people are fo few,. from 


what does it progeed? how may they be increafed ? and how 
many 
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many people might this ifland maintain P—As to the laft quef- 
tion, he is of opinion (from certain calculations, which we 
omit) that the whole ifland of Great Britain would not maintain 
above ten, or twelve millions, at moft. But Jreland, being 
more fruitful, might maintain near four millions and a half ; 
and the whole Srzti/h ifles nigh twice as many as they now do, 
Hence appears the neceffity of improving /reland, if we would 
have people to defend our many and extenfive dominions.— 
The two moft ample fields for increajfing our numbers, are by im- 
provements at home, and our plantations abroad. As to the 
firft, he fays, you will find, that many more people are to be 
maintained by agriculture, than by trade. ‘To live by trade, 
is to live upon others ; but the great fund for improvement, is 
upon your own native land, which (according to him) you 
feem to neglect for others ; though the only way to maintain a 
numpber of people is by the produce thereof, as agriculture is 
thé$reat fource, both of population, wealth and power: and 
from hence alone can we hope for an increafe of people in 
this kingdom ; where there would be no want of them, were 
the lands but cultivated in corn for men, inftead of grafs for 
beafts. ‘ Without that ufe of the lands, which is fo perverted 
to fupport the luxury of a few, this nation wil! never be able 
to breed or maintain half the people it wants. The Romans 
themfelves never ftood in fuch need of a lex agraria, as the 
Englifh.’ P. 122. 

But befides people, he fays, Britain wants many of the moft 
valuable and neceflary commodities. For not to mention wine 
and oil, fhe has neither hemp, flax, filk, nor cotton, the manu- 
factures of which are reckoned equal to the woollen. Nay, he 
adds, [but we hope without fufficient grounds] that ¢ fhe has 
not even wos/, to carry on that great branch of her trade and 
manufa@tures.’—He'alfo makes her to be without ron, materials 
for /hip-building, and naval-ftores ; of which fheis indeed obliged 
to import great quantities from abroad, befides what are, really, 
produced at home. 

‘ Thus Britain [if we give entire credit to what is here al- 
leged] is a country of manufactures without materials—a trad- 
ing nation without commodities to trade upon—and a maritime 
power, without either naval-ftores, or materials for fhip-build- 
ing.—It is this fituation, that renders both trade and planta- 
tions fo eflentially neceflary, for the fupport of this nation, as 
weil as agriculture.—The three articles tobacco, rice, and jib 
alone, bring in a balance of trade to Britain of a million a year; 
not to mention fugar, fhips, naval-ftores, and many other ar- 
ticles which fhe both vends, and requires for her own ufe— 
without which fhe would foon be drained of every farthing the 
has. 
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« If thefe things are confidered, this nation could not fubfift, 
as an independent ftate, without her colonies; and would 
neither be able to maintain any number of people at home, nor 
to defend herfelf againft her enemies abroad.’ 

What follows, fhews the good fenfe of the Writer, and his 
thorough knowlege of a fubject, more talked of lately, than an- 
derfiood. His words are thefe 

¢ From this we may fee both the ufe of colonies, and the de- 
fign and intent of fettling them; which is, to fupply the na- 
tion with fuch commodities as fhe has not of her own, and to 
purchafe their neceflaries from Britain by that means, The 
fhould fupply their mother country with the materials, of which 
fhe has few or none of her own, and get their manufactures for 
them. By that means they would aid, affift, and fupport one 
another; their connection and dependence would be mutual 
and reciprocal, and confequently lafting and fecure. It is by 
fuch an eftablifhment, and by that alone, that Britain can 
either reap the benefit, or preferve the allegiance of her colo- 
nies ; or that they can fubfift by a dependence upon her.’ 
« Many indeed think of nothing but keeping them in fubjec- 
tion by the rules and power of government; but the firft 
thing to be confidered in governing any people whatever, is, 
how they are to /ub/f/? under that government, without which 
it will be very difficult to keep them either in awe or order. A 
few ftaple commodities would govern the colonies, much better 
than all the laws and regulations that were ever thought of, and 
none can be effectual without them.’ 

He next gives us a view of the Britifh colonies, not much in- 
deed to their advantage, but which we dare not controvert, as the 
Writer is fuppofed to have had fufficient opportunities, during 
his many years refidence there, of inveftigating thetruth. One 
paragraph, however, as a f{pecimen of the whole draught, we 
fhall infert : 

¢ The Britifh dominions in North America, from the North- 
Pole to the Gulf of Mexico, contain about 1,600,000 fquare 
miles at moft ; ‘of which one half is certainly frozen, and does 
not produce fo much asa tree, a bufh, or a blade of grafs; 
two thirds are uninhabitable, for the fame reafon; and three 
fourths of thefe territories will not produce the neceffaries of 
life, at leaft by agriculture. It is only the remaining fourth 
part that is fit to cultivate, and of that our colonies poffe/s but a 
fourth, or fixteenth part of the whole; and cannot well extend 
their fettlements, fo as to keep up a correfpondence with Bri- 
tain, till they pafs the mountains which furround them, and 
fettle on the Adi /fi/ippi.’ 

He fays the grounds in the ¢ebacco plantations are now moftly 
fo far exhaufted, as not to be able to produce that poifonous 
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weed; and are therefore gradually broke up, and turned into 
corn and pafture grounds, which produce nothing but corn, 
cattle, and wool, the ftaple of Britain ; and * which (he adds) 
will foon become the only ftaple of all thefe colonies, without 
fome other methods of agriculture.’ 

Their paftures, he fays, will not maintain large cattle, be- 
ing only fit to feed goats and fheep, whofe wool (at leaft in the 
fouthern colonies) is better than the Englifhy and being of the 
fame kind with the Spani/h wool, might be rendered as fine by 
the fame management. ‘¢ Thus, by the ftep which the colonies 
have lately taken, to raife all the fheep they can, they will foon 
have plenty of wool,’—fome of which has been fent to England, 
where it fold for the price of the beft.—Were we to confider 
the proper improvements for our colonies in North America, he 
thinks, wool fhould be the very firft. They have (it feems) 
already wool enough, as fit for their own ufe, as if it were 
finer ; and the beft way to hinder them from manufaturing it, 
would be, to improve it fo as to make it fit to fend to England, 
in order to purchafe their manufaQtures, inftead of making them ; 
and to fupply the place of Spani/h wool, withoué which not a 
fingle piece of fine cloth is made:—and if this improvement 
were rightly fet about, it might (he fays) be eafily accomplifhed. 

He next fhews that hemp and flax are not proper for their 
Jands, though we have endeavoured to get them introduced, by 
means of a bounty thereon: but it is not a bounty that they 
want, fo much as a proper foil and climate, fuch as thofe upon 
the Miffifippi, and Ohio.—Neither does he altogether approve 
of cotton, or indigo, as ftaple commodities,: for reafons too long 
for our infertion.—Indeed he gives fuch a difadvantageous ac- 
count of the foil of moft of the colonies, which he reprefents. 
as almoft ab/olutely barren, that one would really wonder how 
the inhabitants fubfift ; and yet he talks of doubling their num- 
bers in about 20, or 30 years, at the moft: which fhews, they 
are fruitful in the production of the human race, though in little 
elfe. Sothat, in order toenable them to procure the neceflaries 
of life elfewhere, he thinks, they muft unavoidably fet up ma- 
nufactures of their own; which will, of courfe, occafion a 
breach between them and their mother country, if not prevent- 
ed intime. In order to this, it has been propofed to takea 
yearly account of their manufactures; ¢ which can only add 
farther confufion to the late difturbances, unlefs at the fame 
time we pay due regard to their ftaple commodities ; by which 
alone they can purcha/e their manufactures from Britain.’—They 
cannot go without cloaths, neither can they get the neceflaries 
of life without tools; ‘ of which two artieles their whole in- 
come would not pyrcbafe a fourth part;’ they muft therefore 
make them, for they own ule; and certainly will do it, not- 
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withftanding all our prohibitions. It is this which alarms, and 
fets fo many here, againft the colonies; which is the readictt 
way to oblige them * to become independent in the end, whe- 
ther they will or not :’—whereas the true intereft of the colo- 
nies and the mother country are fo naturally connected, that 
nothing can fet them at variance, but the want of {taple commo- 
dities to fend hither, which.their worn-out lands will not pro- 


duce, for which reafon they are neceffarily obliged to enter into . 


manufactures: and there feems to be no other way to prevent 
this clafhing of intereft, but by fupplying them with fuch lands 
as will produce ftaple commodities for Britain ;—and fuch lands 
are only to be found on the Adiffi/ippi and Odio. * No other 
part of all that continent, beyond the bounds of our prefent 
plantations, will ever be of any fervice to this nation, or enable 
thofe colonies to fubfift by a dependence on their mother-coun- 
try. But we were no fooner poflefied of thofe territories, for 
which the nation chiefly engaged in the war, than the colonies 
were excluded from them by the proclamations of Oé?ober 7th, 
1763, by which they are limited to the fame bounds at the 
Apalachean mountains, which the French prefcribed to them be- 
fore the war; and are [therefore] obliged to enter into manu- 
faéiures, for want of thofe lands which alone will ever enable 
the greateft part of them to purcha/e their neceflaries from Bri- 
tain.’ © This is a matter of the laft confequence to this na- 
tion, and ought to be ferioufly confidered, and attended to, as 
it will be found [he fays} upon due enquiry, that the whole in- 
tereft of Great Britain in North America, on which the has ex- 
pended fuch immenfe fums, entirely depends upon it.’ 

Weare next prefented with fuch a view of moft of our fouthern 
colonies, efpecially both the Floridas, as muft deter all who 
know them from fettling there: and are affured, that if = 
would hold that country, we muft retire to the Adiffijippi ; 
by infifting upon the fettlement of the fea-coaffs (which are ‘aid, 
in gengra!, to be either a barren bank of fand, or an unhealth- 
ful funken marfh) we fhall lofe both time, men, and money 
for nothing. And ‘ as for the produce of fuch a country, we 
may be fure it cannot be much, if any thing..— Thus our 
Author declaims, for many pages together, not only againit 
Florida, but Canada \ikewile; and adds, that * for the fake of 
thefe defarts, we are excluded from all the more fruitful parts of 
the continent, which might produce all the commodities we 
want, though we have no lands to make them elfewhere.’ 

But befides ftaple commodities, he fays, ¢ there is another 





more material point to be confidered in the colonies, which is, 


their great and daily increafe,’ which he feems to think may 
interfere with a proper dependence on Britain, unlefs provifion 
be made for it. This increafe he afcribes to their occupation 
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of hufbandmen, and to the cuftom of dividing the lands amone: 
their children, by which means a// are provided with a fubfift- 
ance, and maintenance for a family. And certainly this is an 
excellent method ; and wherever it is the practice, any country 
will foon be full of people, if it will but produce the neceffaries 
of life.—He computes the number of people, at prefent in the 
colonies, to be nigh three millions, and thinks they may be 
doubled in thirty years. —* It is therefore (as he juftly remarks) 
of the utmoft contequence to this nation, to attend to her agri- 
culture and population both at home and abroad. The increafe 
of three millions of people will render the colonies very confi- 
fiderable ;’ fo that it is, undoubtedly, the great concern of this 
nation to enable them to be of ufe to er, at the fame time that 
they fubfift them/elves by a due dependence on their mother- 
country. And this end can only be accomplifhed (in the opi- 
nion of this Writer) by eftablifhing fettlements on the banks. 
of the Ohio and Adififippi, * which might fupply the nation 
with many valuable commodities much. wanted, and would pro- 
duce more for Britain, than all ovr [prefent] colonies in 
North America put together.,—The foil in the diftricts here 
recommended appears to be proper for hemp,: flax, and indigo ; 
(which do not fucceed fo well as might be wifhed in our other 
colonies) and thefe are the three commodities that the nation 
chiefly wants.—Here likewife (we are told) they might have 
the neceflaries of life with little coft or labour, the paftures be- 
ing covered with grafs of fuch a quality, and in fuch a quantity, 
as is not to be feen in any other part of North America: fo that 
if we expect any indemnity for our expences in the war, it can 
only be obtained (he fays) from thefe countries, which were the 
very firft objects of it. | 

But befides new fettlements, the great: thing wanted is fome 
additional ftaple for our old ones; which, he thinks, might be 
brought, by proper management, to: produce //k, wine, and 
ei/,—commodities which could never interfere with thofe of the 
mother-country, but on thecontrary would be taken off by her, 
in'exchange for her manufactures.—He next confiders fome of 
the caufes why thefe, and other propofals; have hitherto mifcar- 
ried; and then points out fuch improvements in the defign, as 
he fuppofes moft likely to fucceed :—but we cannot enlarge 
upon this topic. 

The ftate and regulations of the colonies ave the fubject of the 
third part of this traét,—in which are confidered their produce ; 
annual income ; inability to pay taxes ; impropriety of the ftamp- 
act ; confequences of the late taxes; and of repealing them, &c. 
&c.— The balance of trade againtt North America in favour of 
Britain, he makes to be upwards of a million a year: this, of 
courfe, drains them of cafh, and renders the raifing of money 
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there abfolutely impraGticable. And this muft ever be the cafe, 
fo long as the colonies depend on their mother-country, without 
either ftaple commodities, manufactures, or trade, that turn to 
any account to them ; while the whole profits of thefe refources 
center in, and are reaped by Great Britain; which gets both 
what money they have, and their effe&ts, by trade, and there- 
fore can expect none by a revenue. Upon thele accounts, he 
alleges, it was abfolutely neceflary to repeal the taxes impofed, 

as it was contrary to the very nature of things, ¢ that they 
fhould ever be able to pay them, till they enjoy all the profits 
of their own labour, and of a trade in the produce of it ; which 
is to make them independent.’ 

Many indeed feem apprehenfive, that the repeal of the ftamp- 
act may make the colonies lefs fubject to a British government, 
and more inclinable to affert an independence ; but, according 
to this Writer, ‘ fo long as they enjoy their prefent happy con- 
ftitution, they would not be independent, if it were in their 
power, or left to their option ;—as they know very well, if 
they were to throw off our mild government, they muft be fub- 
ject to tyrants of their own, and expofed to invafions from their 
enemies. ‘This conciliating ftep, then, of a repeal, § it is to be 
hoped, will remove all jealoufies and fufpicions, or grounds of 
complaint on either fide, and confirm that union and good un- 
derftanding between both, which are fo neceflary for their mu- 
tual intereft and welfare.’ 

Upon the whole, the Author of this Treatife appears to be 
wel] Meaaliaed with the true intereft, nature, and {tate of moft 
of our different colonies ; in fome of which he is fuppofed to 
to have refided many years, though at prefent i in England. His 
ftyle is fomewhat too di‘fufive, at the fame time that he is guilty 
of innumerable tautologies; which have both together pro- 
tracted the work to a much greater length than would, other- 
wife, have been neceflary.— We the rather mention thefe cir- 
cumftances, as he feems to hint at giving the Public fome far- 
ther thoughts, in regard to the fame fubje¢t ; im which it might 
be well to avoid every thing that may have a tendency to weary 
the attention, in the perufal of fuch arguments, as would carry 
the greater weight, if drawn up in fewer words. ?p. 

* 





An Effay on original Genius, and its various Modes of Exertion in 
Philofophy and the fine Arts, particularly in Poctry. 8vo. 5s. 
Dilly. 1767. wf 

HE Author vf this eflay hasg with tolerable order and 
clearnefs, collected and arranged the feveral opinions of 

Ariftotle, Longinus, Cicero and Quintilian, on the fubject he 

treats of ; and has nen nee {paringly, anterwoven 
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and combined with his difcourfe the moft approved obfervations 
in modern criticifm. He writes with eafe and perfpicuity, but 
is deficient in originality of fentiment. One may read his 
book without much diflatisfaction ; as, in thofe countries that 
are not diftinguifhed by uncommon appearances, or unknown 
objects, though one meets with no great entertainment, one 
may travel at eafe while the way is fmooth. 

This work is divided into two books, which are fubdivided 
into fections. The firft book treats of the objects and ingredi- 
ents of genius; and of the efficacy of thofe ingredients united 
in compofition. Of the ufual indications of genius. Of the 
connexion betwixt genius, wit and humour. Of the mutual 
influence of imagination on tafte, and of tafte on imagination, 
confidered as ingredients in the compofition of genius; and of 
the different degrees of genius in its various modes of exertion, 

From this book we fhall extract what he calls the effential 
indications of philoforphic and poetic genius : 

‘ Imagination, fays he, receives a very different modification 
or form in the mind of a philofopher, from what it takes in 
that of a poet. In the one it extends to all the poffible relations 
ef things; in the other it admits only thofe that are probable, 
in order to determine fuch as are real. Hence it fhould feem, 
that in the firft inftance it ought to poffefs greater compafs, and 
in the laft, greater accuracy. Here then we have one charac- 
teriftical indication of a genius for philofophical fcience ; and 
that is, accuracy of imagination. Its aflociations of ideas wil 
be perfectly juft and exact, no extraneous ones will be admit- 
ted ; it will aflemble all that are neceflary to a diftin& concep- 
tion and ilJuftration of the fubject it contemplates, and difcard 
fuch as are no way conducive to thofe purpofes. This precifion 
and accuracy in felecting and combining its ideas, appears to 
proceed from a native regularity, clearnefs, and even itrength 
of imagination, united with a certain acumen ingenti, a fharpnefs 
of difcernment, the true criterions of philofophic genius. 

‘ We may farther obferve, that though reafon, by flow and 
gradual fteps attains its utmoft extent of comprchenfion, yet 
being a very diftinguifhing faculty in the mind of the philofo- 
pher, it appears to advance fafter to maturity in him than in 
any other perfon ; and fome prefages of the future extent of his 
underftanding may be derived from his firft argumentative eflays. 
He will tikewife difcover an acutenefs of perception, a fhrewd- 
nefs and fagacity in his obfervations, remarkable for his years ; 
and will begin early to inftitute comparifons, to conneé his 
ideas, and to judge of the relations in which he ftands to the 
perfons and objects with which he is furrounded. This feems 


to be the natural progrefs, and firft exertion of reafon, in ufe- 
ful {cience. 
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© Let it be remarked in the laft place, that philofophical ge- 
nius is peculiarly diftinguifhed by a certain moral and contem- 
plative turn of mind. It -feels a powerful tendency to {pecula- 
tion, and derives its chief pleafure from it. Not fatished with 
exploring the phenomena of nature, it delights to inveftigate 
their unknown caufes.. Such are the ufual indications of phi- 
lofophic genius. We fhall next confider the moft remarkable 
indications of this character in poetry. 

‘ As imagination is the predominant ingredient in the com- 
pofition of poetic genius, it will there difcover itfelf it its ut- 
moft exuberance and fecundity. This faculty will naturally 
difplay its creative power on thofe fubjects which-afford fulleft 
fcope for its exercife ; for which reafon it will run into the more 
pleafing fpecies of fiction, and will be particularly diftinguifhed 
by a happy fertility of invention. But though fable be the ftrain 
of compotition of all others moft fuitable and appropriated to 
the higheit clafs of poetic genius, neither its choice nor its abi- 
lities are reftricted to this alone. It freely indulges itfelf on a 
variety of fubjects ; in the felection of which a poet is in a great 
meafure influenced by his age, temper, and ruling paffion. “hus 
poems defcribing the beauties of nature, the tender tranfports 
of love, the flattering profpects of ambition, the affectionate 
and ardent -reciprocations of friendfhip, and the peaceful plea- 
fures of rural tranquillity, are often among the firft eflays of a 
young bard.’ 

Speaking of the reciprocal influences of tafte and imagination, 
he obferves, that ‘* the refinement and fenfibility of tafte like- 
wife, as well as the pleafures it is calculated to afford, are all 
derived from the influence of imagination over this internal 
fenfe. By the magical power of fancy communicated to it, it 
is qualified to difcern the beauties of nature, and the ingenious 
productions of art, and to feel an exquifitely pleafing fenfation 
from the furvey of them. Imagination dwells upon an agreeable 
object with delight, arrays it in the moft beautiful colours, and 
attributes to it a thoufand charms; every repeated view of it 
increafes thefe charms; and the imagination, enraptured with 
the contemplation of them, becomes enamoured of its own cre- 
ation. ‘Tafte, catching the contagion from fancy, contem- 
plates the favourite object with equal tranfport, by which means 
it acquires and improves its fenfibility : it becomes more fufcep- 
tible of pleafure, and more exquifitely acute in its fenfations. 
Such is the influence of imagination on tafte, and fuch are the 
advantages which the latter derives from the former. 

‘ As true tafte is founded on imagination, to which it owes 
all its refinement and elegance ; fo a falfe and depraved tafte is 
often derived from the fame caufe. Fancy, if not regulated by 
the dictates of impartial judgment, is apt to miflead the — 
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and to throw. glaring colours on objects that poffefs no intrinfic 
excellence. By this means it happens, that though the prin- 
ciples of. a juft tafte are implanted in the mind of every man of 
genius, yet, by a neglect of ‘proper cultivation, or too great att 
indulgence of the extravagant ramblings of fancy, thofe principles 
are vitiated, and tafte becomes fometimes incorredl, and fometimes 
indelicate. The only method left in fuch a cafe, is to compare 
the fenfations of tafte with the objeéts that produced them, and 
to correct the errors of this fenfe by an appeal to the dictates of 


reafon, in the points where its authority is legitimate; by which’ 


means tafte may attain juftnefs and accuracy, as by the former 
exercife it may acquire fenfibility and refinement, in thofe minds 
whete its principles are implanted in any confiderable degree. 

¢ Having this pointed out the influence of imagination on 
tafte, let us now confider the influence of tafte on imagination. 

‘ As tafte derives all its fenfibility and refinement from the 
prevalence of imagination, fo imagination, owes, in a great 
meafure, its juftnefs and accuracy to the correct precifion of a 
well regulated tafte, The excurfions of fancy, undirected by 
judgment or tafte, are always extravagant; and if we fhould 
fuppofe a compofition to be conceivéd and executed by the firft 
mentioned faculty alone, it would be an unintelligible rhapfody, 
a mere mafs of confufion, compounded of a number of hetero- 
geneous and difcordant parts. ‘Though imagination has by far the 
greateft fhare of merit in the productions of genius, yet, in one 
view, it may be confidered as aéting a fubordinate part, as ex- 
erting its energy under the pradent reftriCtions of judgment, 
and the chaftening animadverfions of tafte. In fa&, the pro- 
per office of fancy 1s only to colle& the materials of compofition ; 
but, as a heap of ftones, threwn together without art or deugn, 
can never make a regular and well-proportioned building; fothe 
effufions of fancy, without the fuperintending and direing 
powers above-mentioned, can never produce a matterly com- 
pofition in fcience'or in art. Judgment therefore muft arrange 
in their proper order the materials which imagination has col- 
lected ; and it is the office of tafte to beftow thofe diftinguifhing 
graces, which may give dignity and elegance ta the feveral parts, 
as well as excellence and accuracy to the whule. © Such is the 
province of tafte, and fuch jts influence on works of imagi- 
nation. A 3 | es 

‘ From the furvey we have taken of the mutual influence of 
thefe different faculties, it appears, that they are equally in- 
debted to each other; and that if; on the one hand, imagina- 
tion beltows fenfibility and refinement on tafte, fo on the other, 
tafte imparts juftnefs and precifion to imagination ; while ge- 
nius is confummated by the proper union of both thefe faculties 
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,with that of judgment, and derives from their combined efficacy 
all its energy, accuracy, and elegance.’ 

In the fecond book the Author treats of that degree of genius, 
which is properly denominated original ; of original philofophic 
genius; of original genius in poetry ; ot original g seenius in the 
other fine arts: and laftly, he lays it down as a general obfer- 
vation, which he endeavours to fupport by particular arguments, 
that original poetic genius will be difplayed in its utmott vigour 
in the early and uncultivated periods of fociety, and that it will 
feldom appear in a very high degree in cultivated life. As he 
is more original in this than in the other parts of his work,. we 
fhall make room for fome of his principal arguments. 

‘ The firft reafon we fhall affign of original poetic genius be- 
ing moft remarkably difplayed in an early and uncultivated pe- 
riod of fociety, arifes from the antiquity of the period itfelf, 
and from the appearance of novelty in the objects which genius 
contemplates. A poet of real genius, who lives in a diftant 
uncultivated age, poffeffes great and peculiar advantages for 
original compofition, by the mere antiquity of the period in 
which he lives. He is perhaps the firft poet who hath arifen in 
this infant ftate of fociety ; by which means he enjoys the un- 
divided empire of imagination without a-rival. The mines of 
fancy not having been opened before his time, are left to be 
digged by’ him ; and the treafures they contain become his own, 
by a right derived from the firft difcovery. ‘The whole fyftem 
of nature, and the whale region of fiction, yet unexplored by 
others, is fubjected to nis furvey, from which he culls thofe 
rich fpoils, which adorn his compofitions, and render them ofi- 
ginal, Jt may be faid indeed, in anfwer to this, and it is 
true, That.the ftores of nature are inexhauftible by human 
imagination, and that her face is ever various and ever new; 
but it may be replied, That fome of her ftores are more readily 
found than others, being lefs hid from the eye of fancy ; and 
fome .of her features more eafily hit, becaufe more ftrongly 
marked. The firft good poet therefore, pofleffing thofe unrifled 
treafures, and contemplating thefe unfullied features, could not 
‘fail to prefent us with a draught fo ftriking, as to “deferve the 
name of a complete original. We may farther obferve, that 
the objets with which he is furrounded, have an appearance of 
novelty, which, in a more cultivated ‘period, they in a great 
‘meafure lofe; but which, in that we are {peaking of, excites 
an attention, curiofity and furprife, highly favourable to the 
exertion of genius, and fomewhat refembling that which Milton 
attributes to our firft anceftor : 

Straight toward Heaven my wond'ring eyes I turn’d, 
And gaz’d a while the ample fky. 
Paradife Loft, Book viii. lise 257. 
Ff4 Aout 
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About me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid lapfe of murmuring flreams. Line 241. 

Such a perfon looks round him with wonder; every object is 
new to him, and has the power to affect him with furprife and 
pleafure ; and as he is not familiarifed by previous defcription to 
the fcenes he contemplates, thefe {trike upon his mind with 
their full force ; and the imagination aftonifhed and enraptured 
with the furvey of the vaft, the wild, and the beautiful in na- 
ture, conveyed through the medium of fenfe, {pontaneoufly ex- 
prefles its vivid ideas in bold and glowing metaphors, in fublime, 
animated and picturefque defcription, Even a poet of ordinary 
genius-will in fuch a {tate of fociety prefent us with fome origi- 
nal-ideas in his compofitions ; for nature lying open to his view 
in al] its extent and variety, in contemplating this unbounded 
field, fo fmalla part of which hath been yet occupied by others, 
he ean: hardly fail to felect fome diftinguifhing objects which 
have efcaped the notice of the vulgar, and which de({cribed in 
poetry may ftamp upon it a degree of originality. 7 
‘ We may add, that the productions of the early ages, when 
they prefent to us fcenes of nature and a ftate of life we are little 
acquainted with, and which are very different from thofe that 
now fubfift, will to us appear originals, though they may not 
be really fuch if the true originals are loft, of which the works 
that yet.remain are only copies or imitations. Thus the come- 
dics of Terence are valued, becaufe the originals of Menander, 
whi hthe Roman poet imitated, excepting a few fragments, are 
Joft. Could the works of the latter be recovered, thofe of the 
former would lofe much of their reputation. Thus far the fu- 
periority of poetic genius in thofe early ages is accidental, and 





‘therefore no way meritorious, It is the effect of a particular 


fituation, It is the confequence of antiquity, 

‘ The next reafon we fhall give, why original poetic genius _ 
appears in its utmoft perfection in the firlt periods of focial 
life, isthe fimplicity and uniformity of manners peculiar to fuch 
periods. 7 3 

* Manners have a much greater effect on the exertions of 
poetic genius, than is commonly imagined. The fimple man- 
ners which prevail among moft nations in the infancy of fociety, 
are peculiarly favourable to fuch exertions. In this primitive 
{tate of nature, when mankind begin to unite in fociety, the 
manners, fentiments, and paflions are (if we may ufe the 
expreflion) ‘perfectly original. They are the. diGates of na- 
ture, unmixed and undifguifed: they are therefore more 
eafily comprehended and defcribed. The poet in defcribing 
his own feelings, defcribes alfo the feelings of others; for 
in fuch a flate- cf fociety, thefe are fimilar and uniform’ in 
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ail. Their taftes, difpofitions, and manners are thrown into 
the fame mould, and generally formed upon one and the fame 
model. Agtlefs and tender loves, generous friendfhips, and 
warlike exploits, compote the hiftory of this uncultivated period ; 
and the poet who relates thefe, feeling the in{fpiration of his fub- 
ject, is himfelf animated with all the ardour of the lover, the 
friend, and the hero. Hence as his fenfations are warm and 
vivid, his fentiments will become paffionate or fublime, as the 
occafion may require; his defcriptions energetic his ityle 
bold, elevated, and metaphorical; and the whole, being the 
effufion of a glowing fancy and an impaffioned heart, will be per- 
fe€tly natural and original. ‘Thus far then an early and uncul- 
tivated ftate of fociety, in which the manners, fentiments and 
paffions, run in the uniform current above-menticned (as the 
do in'moft infant focieties) appears favourable to the difplay of 
original poetic genius. rN eee ; 

¢ A third caufe of this quality’s being remarkably exerted in 
an early period of fociety, is the leifure and tranquillity of un- 
cultivated life, together with the innocent pleafures which ge- 
nerally attend it. daeib heat icp 
© Genius naturally fhoots forth in the fimplicity and tranquil- 
lity of uncultivated life. The undifturbed peace, and the in- 
nocent rural pleafures of this primeval ftate, are, if we may fo 
exprefs it, congenial to its nature. A poet of true genius de- 
lights to contemplate and defcribe thofe primitive fcenes, which 
recal to our remembrance the fabulous era of the golden age. 
Happily exempted from that tormenting ambition, and thofe 
vexatious defires, which trouble the current, of modern life, he 
wanders with a ferene, contented heart, through walks and 
groves confecrated to the mufes; or, indulging a fublime, pen- 
five, and fweetly-foothing melancholy, ftrays with a flow and 
folemn ftep, through the unfrequented defart, along the naked 
beach, or the bleak and barren heath. In fuch a fituation, 
every theme is a fource of infpiration, whether he defcribes the 
beauties of nature, which he furveys with tranfport; or the 
peaceful innocence of thofe happy times, which are fo won- 
derfully foothing and pleafing to the imagination. His defcrip- 
tions therefore will be perfectly vivid and original, becaufe the 
are the true tranfcript of his own feelings. Such a fituation as 
that we have above reprefented, is particularly favourable toa 
paftoral poet, and is very fimilar to that enjoyed by Theocritus, 
wigch no doubt had a happy influence on his compofitions; and 
it is a fituation highly propitious to the efforts of every {pecies of 
poetic genius.’ 
’ Such fpeculations as thefe are not incurious; but the Reader 
may give them what credit he thinks proper. 
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Familiar Letters which paffed between Abraham Hill, Efq; Fellow 
and Treafurer of the Royal Society, one of the Lords of Trade, 
and Comptroller to his Grace the Archbifbop of Canterbury; and 
everal eminent and ingenious Perfons of the laft Century. Tran- 
{cribed from the original Letters. 8vo. 4s. Johnfton. 1767. 


WAROM the fhort account of Mr. Hill, given in the preface 
in to thefe letters, we are informed that he was defcended 
from an ancient and honourable family in the county of Devon, 
His father, an eminent merchant, and alderman of London; 
wus appointed treafurer to the parliament, in 1642 ; which em- 
ployment he filled during the fubfequent troubles, to the year 
1649; and during that time, and afterward, was much courted 
and employed by the chicf managers of the ftate, and in parti- 
cular by the Proteéfor himfelf. 

Mr. Abraham Hill the fon, who was born in 1633, was bred 
to the mercantile profeffion, under his father; and at the fame 
time acquired an extenfive knowlege of letters. Gn the death 
of his father, who left him an ample fortune, he profecuted his 
ftudies in Grefham college ; applying himfelf principally to natu- 
ral philofophy ; and was one of the firft encouragers of the royal 
fociety, of which he became treafurer. His principles inclining 
him to the republican fyftem, occafioned him to remain unno- 
ticed during the reigns of Charles the fecond, and his brother 
James; but under king William, he was called to the board of 
trade; where he behaved to general fatisfaion: and on the 
promotion of Dr. Tillotfon to the fee of Canterbury, he was 
appointed comptroller. On the death of William, a change of 
the political fyftem coming-in with queen Anne, Mr. Hill re- 
tired, to enjoy the remainder of his days in the profecution of 
his philofophical refearches, and the pleafures of private friend- 
fhip. He died in the year 1721. | | 

The curiofity of the public, and their eager enquiries after 
all the productions of men of known genius, makes even their 
private correfpondence appear of importance. Little however 
of this nature is worth perufal, except fuch letters as may fairly 
be concluded to have been intended for future publication. The 
vivacity, dignity of fgntiment, and critical exactnefs fo obferv- 
able in thefe, feem.to have betrayed mankind into a fuppofition 
that men of diftinguifhed talents keep their attention always on 
the ftretchy and never relax from that correétnefs of thought 
from which they dqrive thejr character. But if a knowlege of 
human nature. did not,inform us better, fome ill-judged glean- 
ings of pofthumous papers will evince that great men, when 
they employ their thoughts on common occafions, and defcend 
into familiar Fife, behave and write in a manner not much re- 
‘moved above that of other people. Ee 
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The letters between Mr. Hill and his friends afford very little . 
beyond what the efcrutores of almoft any gentleman who enjoys 
a refpectable acquaintance might fupply, if they were ranfacked 
to furnifh a publication. 

A few letters from two gentlemenon board the navy, during 
the firft Dutch war, furnifh fome general, but very unfatisfac- 
tory information of the motions of the fleets; fuch as common 
friends may be fuppofed to write to each other, the general im- _ 
port of which is, that the writer is fafe: but nothing that will 

afford any illustration of the hiftory of the memorable events 
that then took place. After thefe we find fome letters from 
gentlemen of Mr. Hill’s acquaintance, then in Italy, contain- 
ing fome loofe remarks on common objects; concerning which 
we have much more fatisfa@tory accounts from later travellers. 
The refit of the volume confifts of brief hints in letters from 
Mr. Hi'l to his friends, relating to experiments made b 

Sir Wiliam Petty and other gentlemcn on the firft eftablifh- 
ment of the Royal Society; which are much better known, 
from the memoirs already exifting. ‘Thefe with fome letters 
merely complimentary, with long heads and tails to them, com- 
pofe the prefent volume. Nor is it clear whether the alteration 
of the language and fpelling, which are evidently accommo- 
dated to the prefent ftyle, will be confidered as defirable amend- 
ments, 

' After thefe impartial obfervations on this volume of corre- 
fpondence, we fhall gratify our Readers with a letter or two, 
in the choice of which we are far from wronging the collection: 


- From Dr. William Aghonby, F. R. S, to Abraham Fill, Efg; 


SIR,. / Lyons, Sept. 30, 1685. 
¢ When I left Paris, it was with a refolution to go to Bour- 
bon, taking Fountainbleau in my way; but when I came to 
Melun, the king’s journey to Chambort had fo fwept all that 
country of horfes and coaches, nay, even the very affes, that I 
was forced to ftay there two days, before I could-get any fort 
of beaft to carry me to Fountainbleau. Being thus deprived of 
aconveniency, and unwilling to return to Paris, | ftruck into 
the Lyons road, and, with much ado, ‘and all the inconveni- 
encies that can be, except foul wéather, I am at laft got hither, 
where I' found no letters from you, nor any of my Englifh 

friends, which I impute to your thinking me fti]l at Bourbon, 
' ¢ Krance is quite fpoiled in all fenfes. ‘Travelling is made 
a thing almoft impraticable ; for all public conveniencies being 
monopolized, they ufe you as a pleafe; and, whether by 
land or water, fo overload themfelves, that to perform their 


ftage, the paflengers are well off to get four hours fleep allowed 
them in the twenty-four. You have no attendance in the inns; 
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in fhort, I think it would deter any one from travelling thefe 
roads again. I am fure it will me; and there 1s no poffibility 
of going any other way than by thefe public conveyances. With 
much perluafion | prevailed for two horfes and a man to go 
with me fiom Melun to Auxerre, to recover the Lyons road. 
It is but two days journey, and it coft me fifty fhillings, and 
poor ftumbling cattle too. When you complain of this, they 

bid you ride poft, for it is for that purpofe they make travelling 
fo sncostvenient. I am not forry to fee it, for I think it will 
ruin commerce, whichthey feem now to negle& entirely, being 
refolved to exterminate all the Hugonots, or compel them to 
turn Roman Catholics. This country is full of foldiers going 
to Vivarais and the Sevennas, to quarter upon the Reformed, 
till they have converted them, or eat them up. T'o-morrow 
will be the demolition of the temple here, which has been {pared 
all this while in favour of trade. ‘The archbithop himfelf, who 
is governor of the town, has remonftrated at ccurt, that it will 
be the ruin of the trade here, and confequently of the place 
itfelf, but in vain: and accordingly numbers of their workmen 
in filk beg in the ftreets for want of employment ; feveral Hugo- 
not families having carried their beft manufafturers with them 
to Germany and “other places, where they have withdrawn 
themfelves. Geneva in particular is fo full, that there is not 
a loft or garret unlet. The whole induftry of the government 
is employed to hinder their removing, and they have condemned 
feven chief burghers of Rocheile to the galleys for attempting it. 
The king has cauled the governors in all places to declare to the 
H ugonots, that he is relolved to have but one religion in his 
kingdom, and that ‘by Eafter next he will have all his fubjects 
under one Communion. The reafon of this great precipitation 
(as fome guef ) is the rumour of a league between the proteftant 
princes in n Germany , who defign to intercede for their brethren 
here: but before that time, in all probal vility, there will be 
none left in France. 

© | have been to feck out Mr. Spor, but the noife of the dra- 

goons who arrived here yefterday has frighted him out of town, 
being a proteftant, and I cannot fo much as hear where he is. 
From thence I went to fee the famous Difcus, or buckler of 
filyer, where the aétion of Scipio Africanus giving the Spanifh 
Jady to her lover, is fo well reprefented. Jt is a noble thing, 
and worthy the clofet of a prince. Inclofed I fend you a cut of 
it: the mafter of this rarity having prefented me with feveral of 
them. You will give me leave 2 end here, and without 1 
ceremony, believe me to be, 


Affectionatcly yours, &c.’ 


From 
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From Fobn Newman, Efq; to Abraham Fill, Efq; 


Livorno, Feb. 7, 1655-6. 

¢ My fhort ftay here will afford you but {mall entertainment; 
I may fay none, as it muft be not what I have feen, but what 
Ihave heard. This letter will be little more than to tell you 
how much I am obliged to you for your laft kind remembrance 
of me. This place is crouded with ftrangers, who, on the queen 
of Sweden’s approaching Rome, flock thither in crouds, to 
fee that magificent entertainment for her, which they fay will 
be the moft tranfcendantly fine of any hitherto made. She has 
already in her way, in a public manner, renounced her reli- 
gion,—embracing the catholic; and the ftory is, that about 
two years fince, fhe wrote to the king of Spain to fend her 
fome able religious man, who might inftruct her; which he 
communicated to thespope, and a dominican was appointed, 
| who, ina fecular habit, under pretence of teaching her Spa- 
} | nifh, taught her a language more beneficial to himfelf. This 
fecret was then only known, to the king of Spain, the then 
. pope, and his fecretary, who is now pope. This exafperates 
| : the jefuits, who entered this fcene but lately, yet pretended to 
~ the honour of this new and royal converfion. We heard from 
Florence on the 4th of February, that the Sunday before, Mr. 
Corteene departed this life. He was a deferving gentleman, 
and on that account (had it feemed good to the Eternal Provi- 
: dence) merited to have refted in the lap of that temporal felicity 
| he was born in; and probably the benighting of his fortunes 
fhortened his life.—In the height of his diftemper, he was un- 











civilly and rudely treated by the priefts and thofe at the inqui- 

; fition, who flocked to him in great numbers, and for forty- 

; eight hours (excluding all his friends) barbaroufly and incef- 

‘eer tk fantly opprefled him with their importunities, and when the 

¢ | left him, rumoured him a catholic all over Florence ; but he 

1 lived long enough (and but juft fo long) after, to falfify their 

2 report, and give his friends the confolation of a better account. 
| He was fubjected to thefe inconveniences, by lying in the houfe 

. | of Dr. Kirton, an Englifhman, and a catholic. I hope to 

. hear from you foon, as your letters are the only real pleafures 

; IT enjoy. Adieu, and believe me to be 

f Your ever affectionate, &c. 

h To the fame. 

a4 Paris, Aug. 19, 1659. 

¢ ¢ J arrived at Livorno the 6th inftant, and immediately fet 


out in a felucca for Genoa, together with three Englifhmen. 
y The wind not proving favourable, I prevailed on my compa- 
| nions to take horfe, when we had failed about thirty miles, 
wherein we were very fortunate, for our felucca was afterwards 
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boarded and fearched by a brigantine of Majorca, who makes 
it his bufinefs to look out for paflengers French or Englith. 
From Genoa I went for Nifla, and touched at Monaca, 4 little 
principality of avout three miles extent; the chief town is wel] 
fortified, and garrifoned with French. The prince, with much 
pride, fhews his palace to ftrangers. It is well furnifhed with 
argentaria, pictures, and the like. From Niffa 1 went by land 
to Marfeilles, and todk St. Maximine and St. Baume in tay 
way; the latter, a hole in the top of a rock, where Mary 
Magdalene did feveral years penance ; the former a monattery, 
where they fhew her fkull, and feveral other relicks. They 
are places of the greateft refort to pilgrims, of any in Chriften- 
dom, except Loretto. At this monaftery, I met a young Eng- 
lifh friar, a novice, and fon of obedience. He told me, he 
was there whetting his fword, till his fuperiors fhould com- 
maid him into England, where I hope he may obtain what he 
merits, a halter. From Marfeilies 1 journied to Salon, which 
is about twenty. miles; here I faw the tomb of the famous 
French prophet Noftradamus: his works I have feen ; every 
line is an independant riddle; it may be faid of them, as of 
the oracles of the Sybils, that they are fown at random in the 
large field of time, there to take root, and get credit by event, 
as thefe have done. For example, when the French took Aras, 
this verfe was found in Noftradamus, Les heretiers des crapaux 
renderont Sara. By the heirs of the toads is meant the French 
(the three toads being their arms before the flower de lis). Sara 
you muft read backwards, and the thing is done. Upon 
our king’s death, they found this verfe; Le fenat de Lon- 
drefs metteront a mort le roy; and upon Cromwell’s fuccefs in 
Flanders, this, Les Olivier fe plantera en terre firme, thall get 
footing on the continent. He died ninety-fix years fince — 

« In a few days I fhall fet out for England, where, if I have 
the good fortune to pafs the remainder of my days near you, it 
will abundantly recompence. the fatigues and dangers I have 
undergone. With this, and every wifh for your fafety and 
happinefs, I conclude, Your fincere and conftant friend, &c.’ 

Thefe, and fome few other letters, claim exemption from 
the ftriCtures made in the former part of this article. ‘There is, 
among the reft, a letter from Dr. Ifaac Barrow, dated from 
Pera of Conftantinople, relating to medals, which will pro- 
bably be read with pleafure by antiquarians; and a fhort one 
from Dr. Halley, concerning his diving machine, but which 
contains no particulars; only defiring Mr. Hill’s intereft with. 
Dr. “‘illotfon in regard to the profeflorfhip, which met with 
fome obftruction,: from his being charged with aflerting the 
eternity of the world, The French and Latin letters at the 
end, from Dr, Nicholas Witte, are chiefly complimentary to 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hill, and contain a panegyric on the Englifh literature, 
requefts of correfpondence, commiffions for books, and remarks 
on fome of the early experiments of the fociety. N. 

| a 





Poems. By George Canning of the Middle-Temple, Efq; 
4to. 11. 5s. Dodfley, Becket, &c. 1767. 


H1S volume opens with an introductory addrefs to Shem 
Thomfon, D. D. which has, in our opinion, much poe- 
tical merit, and is as follows : 
Form’d by thy care to hopes of ampleft praife, 
Taught to purfue the beft and fafeft ways, 
The paths of honour, riches, and renown, 
How have I fall’n beneath fell Fortune’s frown ! 
How feen my veffel founder in the deep, 
Her ableft pilot, Prudence, \vll’d to fleep!— 
But hence, De/pondence! Hell-born hag, away! 
Oft lours the morn, when radiance gilds the day : 
Hard, if all hope were dead, all fpirit gone, 
And ev’ry profpeét clos’d, at thirty-one. 
Then, Welcome Law !—Poor Poefy, farewell! 
Though in thy cave the Loves and Graces dwell, 
One Chancery Caufe in folid worth outweighs, 
Dryden's ftrong fenfe, and Pope’s harmonious lays. 
Yet if, feverer {tudies to relieve, 
And full difcharge from Honour’s debt atchieve, 
T may not always, ungalant, refufe, 

e | To fpend an‘hour in dalliance with the Mufe, 

Some grave Profeffors will the ftealth allow, 

Nor every Judge contract his angry brew. 

Whole years fequefter’d from each friendly, eye, 
While heav’d unheard the folitary figh ; 

When prefent hours were blacken’d all by care, 

at Behind, Repentance, and before, Defpair; 

Then did fhe kindly come to foothe my pain, 

Pour balm delicious o’er my maddening brain, 

The pangs that wrung my tortur’d heart beguile, 

And charm ev'n dreary Solitude to fmile, 

Yet Souls there are, but Souls unlike to thine, 
Who catch no tranfport from the glowing line; 
‘Fo whofe dull fenfe the lyre no rapture brings, 

) Though Phebus’ felf fhould touch the trembling frings. 
Peace to their mares: fuch, howe’er felf wife, 
Genius, though pitying, ever mult defpite ; 

Ev’n I can jom, whofe rude unpolifh’d lays, 

‘Friendfhip may pardon, though it cannot praife. 

» Hail! kind Inftractor of my early youth, 
Guide to the fount of learning and of trath, 

. With ev’ry fcience, every virtue fraught, 
Thyfelf th’ example which thy precepts taught! 
Weil I remember, whea the holy word, 
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. Which pens of heavenly Minifters record, 
Explain'd, enfore’d, infpirited by thee, 
Made Dulnefs hear, and Obitinacy fee; 
. K Vice blufh’d, Guilt trembled, Folly hung the head, 
Spoil’d of her fting ev’n Ridicule lay dead. 
The native fparks of Freedom’s facred fire, 
Sown in my breaft and cherifh’d by a Sire, 
Thy Voice, refounding through the trump of Fame, 
Caus'd to expand, and fpread the gen’rous flame : 
Nor from the treafures antient lore fupplies, 
Did all thy Heroes, all thy Patriots rife ; 
Corrival Souls, through Ewrope’s various climes, 
Adorn th’ hiitorick page of modern times ; 
: ' William, renown’d for head, for heart, for hand, 
Thrice glorious Wi//iam! leads th’ immortal band. 
When Popery high her bloody ftandard bore, 
And drench’d Jerne’s blufhing plains with gore, 
While, for a time, pale Liberty, in vain, 
Th’ o’erwhelming deluge labour’d to reftrain, 
We boaft of anceftors, with mutual pride, 
Who fought, who bled, and (let me add) who died. 
Ne’er be thy charms, fair Liberty ! ! refign’d, 
Birthright beitow’d by Heav'n on all mankind ! 
Every delight i is taftelefs, but with thee! 
No man’s completely wretched who is free ! 
Let Critick Malice point her poifon’d dart, 
Difiect my brain, anatomize my heart; 
If but one line the happy means fhould prove, 
T’ enlarge the {phere of beautcous Viitue’s love, 
One Reader form on Freedom’s equal plan, 
Improv’d as Friend, as Citizen, or man, 
The latent feeds in fome found breatt explore, 
And raife for Liberty one Champion more, 
The Pride wil! far o’erbalance years of pain, 
The haneft Piide, Not to have liv’d in vain. 
O! Should | ever proflitute the Mufe, 
To mean, Corrupt, or arbitrary views, 
Aught but the dictates of my heart dilclofe, 
Or jay in verfe what I would not in profe, 
By Dulnefs blotted from the roll of Fame, 
May cold Oblivion fhroud my blafted name! 
Whether hard Fate with rigorous hand prepare 
Still for my lips the bitter cup of care, 
Or aim at once, by fome decifive ftroke, 
To crufh that frame which yet the has not broke, 
Refign’d, the debt of Gratitude I pay, 
bor knowledge, rhimes, for life preferv'd, a lay. 
The next poem we meet with is an epiftle from William Lord 
Ruffel to William Lord Cavendifh, (for an account of which, 
fee Rev. vol. xxix. p. 401.) Love and Charity, a poem, and 
the Progrefs of Lying, follow the Epiftle from Lord Ruffel, but 
neither 
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either of them have equal merit. A Dialogue in Imitation of 
the Firft Satire of Horace, between the Author and Jacob Hen- 
riques, in the Character of a Mifer, comes next. | In this there 
is eafe and fpirit ; but what can juftify the Author for making 
the moft public-fpirited man in the univerfe perfonate a mifer ? 
There is nothing elfe of confequence in this collection except 
the tranflation of Lucretius, the three firft books of which have 
been taken notice of in our Review for March. The fourth 
and fifth books are added in this volume; and of thefe it is 
not neceflary to fay more in this place, than that they are not 
inferior to the execution of the former. Le 





The Confeffional: or, a full and free Enquiry into the Right, Utility, 
Edification, and Succefs, of eftablifhing fyftematical Confeffions of 
Faith and Doéirine in Proteftant Churches. ‘The fecond Edi- 
tion, enlarged: with Correétions, and an additional Preface, 
in Anfwer to Dr. Rutherforth’s Charge. 8vo. 6s. Bladon. 


T gives us no fmall pleafure to fee a work of this kind fo 

favourably received by the Public, as to render a fecond 
edition neceflary in fo fhort atime. The fubject of which it 
treats, and the mafterly manner of treating it, muft, it may be 
fairly prefumed, give great uneafinefs to a certain clafs of readers, 
and lay them under the difagreeable neceflity of either attempt- 
ing to anfwer, or of acknowleging, by their filence, that the 
work is unanfwerable, ANsweReRS, however, are feldom 
Wanting upon any fubje&t; and, particularly, when the prin- 
ciples or pragtices of ecclefiaftical eftablifhments are attacked, 
there are always doétors, profeflors, &c. in great plenty, who 
are ready to defend them, be they ever fo queftionable. 

Every impartial and ferious Reader, who has nothing to hope 
or to fear from the governors of our church, when he looks 
into the few attempts that have been made to anfwer the Con- 
FESSIONAL, muft be forry to fee the miferable fhifts men of 
Jearning and abilities are put to, when they endeavour to vin- 
dicate practices which are utterly inconfiftent with proteftant 
principles, which have neither reafon nor Scripture to fup- 
port them, which have no utility to recommend them, and 
which have, in a very confiderable degree, been prejudicial to 
the interefts of truth and virtue. It ts, indeed, attonifhing, 
that in a country, where religious ltberty is fo well underftood, 
and in a church which boafts of being the bulwark of the pro- 
teftant caufe, fyflematical confeffions of faith and doctrine fhould 
‘be ftill continued! Whether the prefent prevailing indifference 
to religion, and the flight regard paid to the clergy, be, in’any 
degree, owing to the conduét of our church-governors in this 
refpect, they will.do well to confider. But we have had fuch 
frequent occafion of expreffing our fentiments, fully and frecly, 
upon this fubjecét, that we fhall not enlarge any farther, 

Rey. June, 1467. Gg Our 
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| Our Author introduces his additional Preface in the following 
i manner.—*‘ The favourable reception The Confeffional hath 
met with from the Public, though it will not be admitted as 
an argument of the merit of the book, is undeniably an argu 
inent of fomething of much more confequence. It is an argu- 
ment, that the love of RELIGIous LipertTy is ftill warm and 
vigorous in the hearts of a confiderable number of the good 
people of England, notwithftanding the varfous endeavours of 
interefted and irreligious men, in thefe latter as well as in for- 
mer times, to check and difcourage it ; and notwithftanding the 
defgpading apprehenfions of fome good men, that thefe /t/flers 
{ |. had well nigh fucceeded in their unrighteous attempts. 
} ‘ It now appears, that alittle plain reafoning, illuftrated by a 
! few indifputable facts, in favour of this invaluable legacy of our 
Proteftant Anceftors, hath been fufficient to engage the atten- 
tion of many well-wifhers to its prefervation and perpetuity, 
who, perhaps, might not otherwife have been aware of the pre- 
fent importance of fuch a difquifition; but who, by having 
| their obfervation turned upon the artful and indirect methods 
f that have been taken by fome of its infidious adverfaries, under 
the mafk of fiiendfhip, to diminith its eftimation, may, by the 
blefling of God, be excited to a greater degree of vigilance, that 


4 : this fountain of all true piety and evangelical virtue may never 
e more be choaked up, by the rubbifh of traditional formalities. 
; © The Confeffional hath likewife had the good fortune to make 


another valuable difcovery ; namely, that encroachments on re- 
ligious liberty in Proteftant communities, by whatever {pecious 
pretences they are introduced, can never be defended upon Pro- 
teltant principies. 
‘A divine, of good learning and charaéter, who occupies, 
with reputation, one of the firit theological chairs in Europe, 
hath tried his ftrength upon this fatherlefs production of the i 
prefs, without forcleeing, [ dare fay, that he would fo fud- 
denly meet with a more able opponent from another quarter * ; 
who hath thewn, in a mafterly manner, how little definitions 
™ and diftinctions, which pafs, perhaps with applaufe, in the 
{chools for found and fctentific, are to be depended upon, when 
contronied by {cripture and common fenfe. 
‘In this excellent and decifive little tract, the author of the 
Conf ffionai thought he had fo far found his account, that he 
determined, when a fecond edition of his book was called for, 
to pats over, in the revifal of it, the learned Profeflor’s Vindi- 
ction in pro‘ound filence, and to leave it in that ftate of inefficiency | 
co which the author of the Examinuation had reduced it, | 
| 
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‘ But fome of his friends, by whofe fuperior judgment he hath 
preatly profited on other occafions, obferving to him, that fome 
of Dr. Rutherforth’s ftriQures might be underftood to affect the 
Confeffional in particular, apart from his general argument, it 
was thought neceflary, that particular aniwers fhould be given 
to thefe ftriftures ; which accordingly will be found in fome 
notes, fubjoined to thofe paflages againft which the learned 
Profeflor hath pointed his efforts. 

‘ In running over the Vindication, the author of the, Confe/- 
final could not avoid obferving feveral flaws in the learned Pro- 
feflor’s foundation, which have, in a great meafure, been left 
untouched by the Examiner ; who, perceiving that it would be 
fufficient for his purpofe to expofe the futility of the Profeffor’s 
éonclufions, candidly left him his premiffes, whereon to erect 
another fort of fabrick, in cafe occafion ahd encouragement 
fhould once more call him forth to vindicate the right of re- 
quiring fubfcriptions in Proteftant Churches. 

‘ The author of the Confeffional is not a little concerned, that 
he cannot follow this benevolent example. For, as it hath 
been thought proper that he fhould make his own particular 
defence, it is become Prag ae, neceflary for him to lay 
open the feveral infirmities of the Profeflor’s foundation, which 
will now appear in a few fhort remarks on the three firft para- 
graphs of his Vindication.’ 

The remarks are fenfible, manly, and fpirited: thofe who 
read them with attention and impartiality will clearly fee that 
the Author is worthy of an abler antagonift than Dr. Ruther- 
forth. With fuch a caufe to defend, indeed, and with fuch 
abilities to defend it, the Author of the CoNFESSIONAL has 
nothing to fear from a whole legion of Doctors, even with an 
ARCHBISHOP at their head. 

One or two of his notes on the Doétor’s ftrictures cannot fail 
of being agreeable to our Readers : ) 

« Take away the legal emoluments of the miniftry, fays Dr. 
Rutherforth, and though you leave fubfcriptions, thefe u/eful 
(he fhould have added confcientious) minifters, as they are called, 
will make no compiaint of their being under the dilemma of 
either {ubfcribing to our articles, or of not enjoying the liberty 
of preaching the gofpel. Vindication, p. 5.’ ‘ A moft un- 
charitable judgment, fays our Author, and, as it happens, con- 
tradicted by notorious matter of fact. It is well known, that 
the diflenting clergy are excluded from the /ega/ emoluments 
of the miniftry, and are not legally at liberty to preach the gof- 
pel, but upon condition of their fubfcribing the major part of 
our articles. In the year 1719, Mr? james Pierce and Mr. 
Jofeph Hallet junior, of Exeter, were shut out of their pulrits, 
a: Mr, Pierce expreies it, for refufing to fubfcribe the firf ar- 
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ticle of the church of England. /WVeftern Inqutfition, p. 70. 147s 
148. About the fame time, others of their brethren were ex- 
cluded from, and fome of them by, their refpective congrega- 
tions, for the fame caufe. And among thefe, fome were oblig- 
ed to betake themfelves to fecular employments. Jbid. p. 1585 
159- Thefe, and feveral others which happened in different 
places, are cafes in point againft Dr. Rutherforth. I have 
been informed upon good authority, that the late Dr. Fofter 
never fubfcribed the articles, and that, when fome diftant at- 
tempts were made by a great churchman of thofe times to in- 
force a compliance with the toleration-aéct upon all the diffent- 
ing clergy, he bore a noble and {pirited teftimony, which fhewed 
at leaft that fecular hopes or fears were no part of the motives 
upon which he exercifed his miniftry. I could augment this 
lift pretty confiderably, by adding others of different denomi- 
nations within my own knowlege, were this a proper place for 
information of that kind. Far be it from meto fet the ufefulne/s 
of diffenters upon an equal footing with the w/efulne/s of a learn- 
ed and laborious Profeflor in a ceiebrated univerfity ; but I can- 
not help exprefling my apprehenfions, that fome of the works 
of Pierce, Hallet, and Fofter will be inquired after and read 
with edification, long after the Confe/fional, and this elaborate 
confutation of it, are buried in.oblivion. If fuch then, is the 
felf-denial of diffenters, who pafs with us for miffaken men in 
the greater part of their fyftem, fhall we fay, or even fuppofe, 
that legal emoluments have a ftronger bias upon the more en- 
lightened minds of the members of the eftablifhment? or will 
the Profeflor fay, that none of the eftablifhed clergy have any 
feruples about fubfcription at all ? “¢ Nor, continues the 
learned Profeflor, is the cafe fairly ftated in the prefent fitua- 
tion of things. Subfcriptton is no mew teft of our opinions, 
which is then firft propofed to us when we are already in the 
miniftry, and are going to be admitted to an ecclefiaftical bene- 
fice; for we cannot be admitted to. the loweft order of minifters 
without it.” No, Mr. Profeffor, nor without a competent /ti- 
pend, on the peril of the candidate’s being thrown on the bifhop 
who ordains him, for a maintenance with all things neceffary, till 
he do prefer him io fome ecelefiaftical living. Canon xxxiil. In 
what refpect then is the cafe unfairly ftated? «* Why they who 
are concerned in this dilemma fhould not be called sinifers.”” 
Very well, we will not ftand for fma!l matters. We will call 
them men; and then the ftate of the cafe will ftand thus. 
«* Many an ufeful, confcientious man, after having fpent his 
time and his fortune among Doétors and Profeffors, in fitting 
himfelf for the miniftry, finds, in the twenty-third of his life, 
fuch coaditions prefcribed, as he cannot in confcience comply 
with, and that he is reduced to the unhappy dilemma of /ud- 
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feribing at all adventures, or flarving.” ‘* No, fays the Profef- 
for, he may apply himfelf to fome other way of getting a liveli- 
hood.” But may it not be fomewhat of the lateft when his 
money is gone, and the man himfelf perhaps under canonical 
correction for his wicked errors. But, courage! ‘Things are not 
quite fo defperate. The mere carcafe of an indigent heretic in 
durance, would not, im the prefent fituation of things, pay the 
expence of a fignificavit, and the man, being left at large, muft 
be poor indeed if he cannot purchafe a fpade and a pickax.—An 
able-bodied man may always find Work upon the turnpike-roads. 
At length, indeed, the Profeflor owns ‘* there have been fome 
minifters who have fcrupled torepeat the fubfcription, and have 
therefore continued without any ecclefiaftical preferment till 
their fcruples were removed, or perhaps as long as they lived. 
But, adds the kumane Profeflor, the number has been too fmall 
for any one to pretend that it would be reafonable for the fake 


of fuch as thefe to give up the general benefit propofed by fubfcrip- 


tions.” Such as thefe; that is to fay, ufeful and confctenticus mi- 
nifters. For they are fuch as the/e that the Confeffional {peaks of, 
Shall we fay then, that it is not only the /mallne/s of the number, 
but the fort of men, which makes it unreafonable to give up the 
general benefit propofed by fubfcriptions? But to have given its 
proper weight to his argument, the learned Profeflor fhould have 
faid, ‘* the general benefit adtually obtained by fubfcriptions.” 
They who firft required fubfcriptions, might propofe a general 
benefit, which has never been obtained. ‘To make us judges of 
this, the learned Profeffor fhould have been particular in ex- 
plaining in what this general benefit confifts? If fubfcription is 
confidered in the light of a te/? whereby the foundnefs of the 
candidate in faith and do@trine is afcertained, and if this be the 
general benefit propofed by it, [ fhould apprehend, from the 
latitude allowed by other defenders of fubfcription, that this de- 
nefit is fo far from being general, that it never can be obtained 
from any fubfcriber who takes advantage of the latitude allowed 
by thefe defenders. And they who do not take this advantage 
are, perhaps, ftill fewer in number than they who fcruple to 
fubferibe at all. Where then would be the wnreafonablene/s of 
giving up what cannot be obtained, for the fake of ufeful and 
confcientious men, though ever fo few? Indeed if the general 
benefit of fubfcriptions is the letting a number of men into @ way 
of getting a livelihood (the only obvious alternative hinted at) per- 
haps the general benefit propofed, and the general benefit ob- 
tained, may be nearly equal: and then the /ort of men who ob- 
je& to fubfcriptions, will be out of the queftion. For then the 
equitable decifion of the cafe will depend, not upon the reafon- 
ablenefs of having fome regard and.compaffion for ufeful and 
confcientious minifters, or upon the reafonablenefs of the fcru- 
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ples which with-hold them from fubfcribing, but upon the rea- 
fonablenefs of accomodating the numbers of thofe who have na 
f{cruples, at the expence of thofe who have {cruples.’ 

Dr. Rutherforth feems to apprehend, that ** a general pro- 
feffion of believing whatever is contained in the Scripture, or of 
adhering to the doctrine of the apoftles, was not /:kely to fatisfy 
Timothy or Titus, that they who made it, held faf the faithful 
word as they had been taught, the myftery of faith in a pure con- 
frience.” Charge p. 7, 8. ¢ But this, fays our Author, is a cafe of 
too great confequence ta be determined by likelihoods, which 
may be juft as well grounded on the one fide, as on the other ; 
and the learned Profeflor does nothing for his caufe, unlefs he 
can prove that Timothy and Titus were actually diffatisfied with 
fuch general profeffion. In the mean time, has he confidered, 
whither, as he ftates the cafe, this /:kelihood would lead him? 
For what is the point concerning which Timothy and Titus 
would want to be {fatisfied? It is, according to the Profeffor, 
that the minifters they appointed, held the myftery of the faith in 
a pure confcience. But what could fatisfy Timathy or Titus of 
this, lefs than a perfeét infight into the /mcerity of thofe who 
made the profeffion? Now allowing Timothy and Titus to 
have had the gift of difcerning the hearts and cenfciences of parti- 
cular perfons tor this purpofe, how would the learned Profeffor 
prove, that church governors of the prefent times are endowed 
with the fame gift? I do not indeed think it at all neceflary to 
fuppofe that Timothy and Titus had a perfect difcernment of 
the hearts and confciences of thofe whom they adinitted to the 
miniftry. 1 do not think it neceflary to fuppofe that St. Paul 
himfelf had this gift in fuch perfection, as to be able at all times 
to know what was in the men whom he himielf ordained. At 
leat there is no appearance in fcripture that he had a perfeé? a/- 
france beforehand of the ficertty and good confetence of ALL 
whom he ordained to the miniftry. And hence I conclude, that 
it is Likely the learned Profeflor may be under {ome mifapprehen- 
fiong with refpect to the points wherein he fuppofes ‘Timoth 
and Titus would want fatisfaction. But here I fhall expect to 
be told, that ‘* the lefs the apoftles and their immediate fuccef; 
fors are fuppofed ta be gifted as above, the more occafion they 
would kaye to be fatished of the /imcerity and pure confcience of 
candidates for the miniftry fome other way, and (what is {till 
more to the Profeflor’s purpofe) the more muft the prefent go- 
vernors of the church be fuppofed to be upon a level with Paul 
and Timathy, and Titus, in this part of their office.” Now 
juppofe all this to be granted, it will {till be incumbent upon 
the learned Profzficr to fhew, that the other way that Timothy 
and Titus took to fatisfy themfelves of the fincerity and pure con- 
joience of the candidates they admitted, was to amplify and fplig 
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the apoftolic confeffion expreffed in general terms, into particu- 
Jar propofitions, and to require from the faid candidates a fub- 
{cription or declaration of aflent to this amplification. For this, 
according to the learned Vindicator, is what the prefent governors 
of the church pretend they have a right to require, and that too for 
the purpofe abovementioned. For the learned Vindicator tells us, 
p. 11. that ** the governors of the church havea right to examine 
into, and a/certain the faith and doctrines of the candidates for 
the office of public teaching.” But to afcertain the faith and 
doctrines of any man is impoffible, unlefs you can, at the fame 
time, afcertain his fincerity in profefling them. Is this then one 
of the general benefits of eftablifhing confeffions, to give church 
governors an infight into the conjciences, and to enable them to 
afcertain the fincerity of the fubfcribers? Is this method of /fting 
the confcience always to bedepended upon? And are not another 
fort of Confeffions called auricular, much more beneficial for this 
purpofe ? And is it /7fely the governors of our own church will 
thank the learned Profeflor for vindicating to them the exercife 
of fo prefumptuous, and, at the fame time, fo w/ele/s a right. 
Much lefs is it /iAe/y that nothing elfe would have fatisfied Ti- 
mothy and Titus; at Jeaft it is not likely they fhould take the 
Profeflor’s method of obtaining this fatisfaction, unlefs it is 
likely that they had not the common fenfe to know, that he who 
was infincere in profeffing his faith in the general doctrine of 
the apoftles, might be equally infincere in profeffing his faith, 
when amplified in a variety of dogmatical propofitions. As to 
the learned Profeflor’s infances by which he would eftablifh the 
likelihood of what would or would not fatisfy Timothy and Ti- 
tus, [ muft confefs I cannot find out how he would apply them, 
unlefs he means to build his firft “éelthood on two more; viz. 16 
the /kelihood that St. Paul wrote his epiftle to the Romans by 
way of Confeffion, to be fubfcribed, or otherwife affented to by 
the candidates ordained by Timothy and Titus. And, 2. the 
likelibeod that the epiftle to the Romans might be wre/fed before 
it was written. [Concerning the refpective dates of the epiftle 
to the Romans, and of the firft epiftle to Timothy, fee the 
Jearned and.accurate Dr. Lardner’s Supplement, &c. vol. II.]’ 
‘Towards the clofe of his work our Author exprefles himfelf 
in the following manner.—‘ Having now examined the pleas 
that have been offered againft a reformation of our ecclefiafti- 
cal fyftem, it may poffibly be expected | thould defcend to par- 
ticulars, and point out fome of the principal objects, at leaft, 
of the reform I may be fuppofed to follicit. 
¢ The equitable reader, however, will recolle&t, that m 
fubje&t leads me only to one particular, the cafe of fubfcription 
to human creeds and confeffions, and other ecclefiaftical forms, 
which are required to be aflenied to, as being agrecable to the 
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word of God. Undoubtedly fuch of thefe as have not this agree- 
ment with holy writ, ought not to be retained in the church. 
Neverthelefs, as fomething is due to the ignorance and preju- 
dices of well-meaning people, it may be allowed not to be ex- 
pedient to difcontinue the w/e of them all at once, provided pro- 
per endeavours are ufed to prepare the people for their removal 
at a feafonable time, by informing them wherein their difagree- 
ment with the Chriftian fcriptures confifts. But nothing can 
be more cruel, nothing more inequitable, than to infift, that 
candidates for the miniftry fhould give their folemn affent and 
confent to articles of faith, and modes of difcipline and worfhip, 
which it is certain many of them muft think to be inconfiftent 
with the word of God, and which, for that reafon, they are 
obliged to wreft and diftort from their natural original mean- 
ing, before they can reconcile themfelves to this article of con- 
formity. 

< I am not now looking into any man’s heart. I have given 
indifputable proofs of what I am here advancing, from the writ- 
ings of nen of great eminence in the church of England, by 
the fyftems of fome or other of whom, it is reafonable to fup- 
pofe, the common-run of fubfcribers form their fentiments, or 
quiet their fcruples. 

‘ This ftumbling-block fhould therefore be removed out of 
the way, with the utmolt expedition. As a teft of opinions, it 
is utterly ufelefs. It is an affair in which the prejudices of the 

eople have nothing todo. The candidates for the miniftry are 
fuppofed to be perfons of learning, capable of judging of fuch 
things; and liable to be hurt and di/quieted by fo difagreeable a 
dilemma, as they are brought into by this piece of difcipline. 
If there are any of this clafs weak enough to be offended with 
the removal of this barrier of orthodoxy, why let them be grati- 
fied too. The reftoration of their fenfible and confcientious 
brethren to their chriftian liberty, need not preclude them from 
exprefling their belief of, and their veneration for, every thing 
eftablifhed in the church of England, in as high terms as they 

can invent*, , 
We 


* With all alacrity would I turn this clafs over to Dr. Rutherforth’s 
church-governors, upon the principle which induced Bifhop Andrews 
to give up his brother Neale’s purfe to king James I. The ftory is in 
ey and not unedifying. ‘* The bifhops of Winchefter and Dur- 

am (Andrews and Neale) were ftanding behind the kiog’s chair while 
his majefty was at dinner. His majefly afked the bifhops, A%y dords, 
cannot J take my fabjecis money when I want it, without all this formality 
in parliament 2? The bifhop of Durham readily anfwered ; God forbid, 
Sir, but you focu'd; you are the breath of our noftrils. Whereupon the 
king turned, and faid to the bifhop of Winciutefter s Well, my lard, what 
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We cannot conclude this article more properly than in the 
words of the very able and fenfible Author of the work now 
before 


Say you ? Sir, replied the bifhop, J have no fhill to judge of parliamentary 
cafes, The king anfwered; No put offs, my lord, anfwer me prefently, 
Then, Sir, faid he, I think it lawful for you to take my brother Neale's 
money, for be offers it.” Biog. Brit. Anprews. Remark [E)}, It has 
been very common with obnoxious churchmen under the gentle correc- 
tion of a laugh, to complain, that religion was ridiculed in their per- 
fons. Lett any fuch imputation fhould, upon this occafion, be glanced 
at me, | think proper t declare, that, in my opinion, this little anec- 
dote is capable of a very ferious application to the cafe in hand. The 
property that every Proteftant has in his religious opinions, is, or ought 

to be, as valuable to him, as the property he has in his purfe, Wh 
fhould he, therefore, give up the former to the commands of church- 
governors, any more than the other to the arbitrary will of his prince ? 
Perhaps the force and tendency of this queftion will be more fenfibly 
felt, if we fuppofe a cafe, which, if Laud’s canons in 1641 had taken 
effect, was by no means an impoflible one. Let us fuppofe then Neale’s 
axiom to have been fafhioned tato an article of religion to the following 
purpofe, ‘* The king’s majefty is the breath of our noftrils; therefore, 
by the law of God, our whole temporal fubftance is at his royal difpofal 
without the intervention of any grant from an inferior authority.” 
Suppofe this-article to have been e/ablifbed, and I will venture to fay 
that Rogerfes and Welchmans would readily have been found to prove 
it from {cripture, For example, There went out a decree from Cafar 
Augufus, that all the world foculd be taxed. Here we have a tax, but 
not one word of a parliament, And then toclinch it, throw in the text, 
Render therefore to Cafar the things that are Cafar’s ; and I will be bound 
to fhew that you have as good a icriptural proof for this article, as ome 
commentators have brought to authorize fome others that I could name. 
And can it be fuppofed that this article having thus gained a fettiement 
among the reft, Doétors and Profefiors would have been wanting to 
plead for its everlafting poffeffion, on the bare pretence, © that it would 
be a weaknefs and levity in church-governor-, unbecoming their office, 
and inconfiffent with the truf? committed to them,—to change their church- 
confefiion as often as any are found, who diflike the faith and doétrines 
contained in it,” I fay the bare pretence, for the premiffes from which this 
weaknifs and levity are inferred, have no more in them than a pretended 
Vindication of a general right church. governors are fuppofed to have to re- 
quire the clergy to fubf{cribe and affent to some confeflion of faith and doc- 
trines, without faying a fyllable in defence of any particular confeflion, 
whofe articles may be fufficiently exceptionable in point of fcripture au- 
thority, to make it unbecoming the office, and inconfiftent with the 
truft committed to Protefant church-governors NoT to changeit. The 
article being thus eftablifhed, proved and fortified, let us farther fup- 
pofe that Bancroft or Laud had enjoined it to be fubfcribed by every 
layman worth one hundred pounds in land, money, or ftock, (as indeed 
without that circumftance fuch an article would have done nothing fora 
James ora Charles) on the pain of being refufed to trade, bear office, 
or 
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before us.—* It is indeed ferioufly to be lamented, fays he, 
that, after all the lights and advantages that have been vouch- 
fafed to this happy country, and the many deliverances and 
efcapes we have had from civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny, there 
fhould ftill be found among us Divines, who would once more 
fhackle us in the fetters of Church-authority ; and particularly, 
that fuch Divines fhould be found in thofe feats of learning and 
liberal fcience, where every poflible encouragement ought to be 
given to freedom of enquiry, and the purfuit of truth, unin- 
cumbered with the ligatures of fyftem, and perfe€tly ftript of 
the vizard of fcholaftic fophiftry. With what fpirit can a youth 
of ingenuous probity of mind, purfue his fcriptural ftudies, 
when he reflects, that whatever difcoveries he may make, upon 
whatever conviction he may form his religious principles, he 
hath already given the church fecurity to be determined by her 
Confeffion, upon the authority of others, in terms which could not 
have been ftronger or more exprefs, had he done it after the 
moft minute examination of its contents? With what alacrity 
can he go forward in queft of religious knowlege, in order to 
qualify himfelf for a faithful minifter of the Gofpel, under anx- 
ieties and fufpicions that the word of God may difagree with 
the eftablifhed Confeffion, to which, however, if he does not 
fubfcribe in the fame pofitjve and ab/olute terms, he is told, he 
muft apply himfelf to fome other way of getting a livelihood; and 
over and befides have the mortification to be upbraided as a re- 
wolter from the aflent he had given, though it was merely upon 
truft, by a hundred mean, narrow-minded men, who have 


Or acquire an increafe of property any other way; what, I defire to 
know, would have been the fentiments of any liberal minded layman 
upon fuch animpofition? Would he without relu€tance have facrificed 
his temporal property to the doétrine of a church-governor, by an ex- 
plicit declaration under his hard that the article was agreeable to the 
word of God ? Would the fophiltical //ndication of a general right in 
church-governors to require a fubfcribed declaration of the truth of 
Jome confefiion of faith and dofirines, have convinced him of the equity, 
the propriety, the reafonablerefs, of requiring him to fubfcribe to the 
trath of 47s particular article —! urge thefe confiderations no farther, 
I perceive indignation arifing in the generous {pirits of my countrymen 
ai the very ‘uggetlion. All the ufe J would make of it is this. Let 
bet the fenfible benevolent lay fan allow it to be probable, that there 
are ferious and cenfcientious proteftants, who value the property they 
have in their religious opmions, as much as others do their temporel 
riphts ard pofiefl.ons, and he will want no ther argument to pity, 
and, to his power, to affilt them to get quit of the yoke; and as he 
hinrfelf is happily free from one of thefe burthens, to join his brethren 
who find themfelves aggrieved and opprefied by the other, in a decent 
but earneit and ardent folicitition to the legiilature that they may be 
delivered from it.’ 
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taken the hint from their own fubfcriptions, never to think for 
themfelves? The time was when the moderation of the church 
of England gave her fome advantage over the eftablifhed church 
of Scotland, which at that period was the more rigorous of the 
two, in adhering to her doétrinal fyftem. Were Dr. Ruther- 
forth’s Vindication to be the ftandard of orthodoxy among us, 
we fhould foon be in a fair way of lofing this advantage. The 
language of the moft refpectable of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland, is become the language of truth, reafon, peace, and 
Chriftian liberty.’ R 
@ 





Remarks on the Writings and Condué ff F. Rouffeau. 12mo. 
| 2s. 6d. Cadell, &c. . 


OST of our Readers, it may reafonably be fuppofed, 
have, long ago, formed their opinion of Mr, Rousseau, 


‘both as an author, and as asnan, and will, confequently, be 


little difpofed to attend to any remarks on his conduét or writ- 
ings. Be this, however, as it may, thé performance now be- 
fore us, has a fufficient fhare of merit (though of a very fingular 
kind) to recommend it to thofe who can relifh the Author’s 
manner of writing, or enter into his {pirit. His manner is fome- 
what of the SHANDYAN ftamp, which is not remarkable for de- 
licacy ; but there are many ftrokes of genius and humour in 
his remarks, which may atone, in fome meafure, for any want 
of judgment and propriety in the writer. 

His remarks are contained in ten fhort chapters; in the firtt 
he takes a view of Roufleau’s opinions concerning the influences 
of the fciences and arts on manners; in the fecond, he makes 
fome obfervations on the grigin of inequality among mankind, and 
in the third on EMILE. 

HELotsz is the fubject of his fourth chapter ; from which the 
following extract may be given. 

‘—But if there ever was intuitive abfurdity, ’twas to make 
W olmar invite to his houfe, receive as his friend—the man his 
wife he knew had doated on and Joved ftill ;—to fuppofe him 
capable of rifking the unavoidable comparifon between the ftern 
pleafure in the carefles of a hufband on the defcent of life, a 
{tranger to fentiment, and the remembrance of a firft lover, 
torn from her embraces by that hufband ;—that lover whom 
neither the wing of time nor the paroxyim of youth, nof all the 
endearments of friendfhip could eftrange one moment from his 
Julia! that lover who, when roaming from pole to pole, of 
Paita’s flames and Tinian’s paradife, of the Pacific wafte and 
China’s fpoils—craved nothing—nothing but Heloifa, his loft 
—loft Heloifa!—and a hufband confcious of all this, fhould 
rif{k to blow up the fleeping embers ! 
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¢ Rifk, you fay ?—Why, if he rifked an atom, if he was not 
as certain of being unrivalled lord of his wife’s very dreams ~ 
as Alexander was of having drank health in the cup of Philippus 
—he deferved to be confumed by his own fire ;—he deferved 
what you mean-—-to have the horn of bleffings in Julia’s hand 
gtafted upon his head—— 

‘ However, there is little danger of your imitating him, as vou 
have fuch an intuition into abfurdity :-—Tho’ I muft afk you, 
whether fear is not the worft of evils? and whether you can be 
fo defgicable an infect to content yourfelf with no better warrant 
for dur wife’s fidelity, than locks and keys! Suppofe her in 
love with another, and confcious of your fufpicion—from that 
moment marriage is execration, a hufband a halter. A man 
has a character, and dares to do no more than what becomes a 
man ; but women, they fay, have none, and therefore are never 
out of their fphere. Let temples, facraments, parents, honour, 
nature, mifery; let life, ftript of all feminine endearments, 
vanity, delicacy, pride; let mangled confcience and hag-ridden 
difeafe ; let hatred, jealoufy, revenge—bar her gates, difpute 
her every inch of ground, fulminate her ear, aflail her with tor- 
rents of tears, intangle her way with filken nets, or ftrew it all 
with daggers ;—if a woman is bent on a purpofe, fwift as the 
thoughts of love, or lewdnefs or fury, tis all one—fhe will 
throw herfelf headlong, and palpitate extafy on the bofom of 

erdition !—She will break your heart, or have her’s broken.— 
¢ And could you really live with a wife which you had reafon 
to fufpect liked another better than yourfelf, and had made the 
comparifon ?—-You parafite of manhood ! you blifter of huma- 
nity! you unmeaning, poor, forked thing ;—A dog wears his 
own coat, but you are funk almoft as low as your footman.— 

‘ Upon the whole, this invitation of Wolmar’s feems one of 
thofe great compliments (alas! ideal ones) which human na- 
ture makes now and then to virtue. 

‘| fhall venture here an objection myfelf, not againft a pre- 
tended infincerity of charater in Julia, or indifcretion in that 
of Wolmar, but againft an effect where I fee no caufe.—I do 
not difpute to Wolmar the theory of moral fenfe: he has in the 
picture ail the features of philofophy. Exempt from prejudices, 
he had no obflacles to furmount in his obfervations; and free 
from paffions, he enjoyed one placid halcyon-day of life, to 
make them: he had befides both refinement and penetration.— 
What could be wanting then where the elements had been fo 
kind? Nothing indced, as long as the queftion was only of 
fpeculation and tafte, or that part of morals where experience 
was his guide: but born without paffions, whence could he 
take the comparative object to determine pofitively their nature 
and degrees in others? Pafs his obfervation that Julia and St. 
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Preux yet loved each other—but how without paffions of his 
own, without experiments on their divers fhapes and evolutions, 
how could he be able to know that St. Preux in Mrs. Wolmar 
loved no more than the fhadow of his Julia of former days, and 
fhe in him only the phantom of her love-fick fwain?—I do not 
difpute facts ;—but the reality of this is perhaps fooner felt than 
accounted for; *tis in the province of moral fenfe, which no 
man, cold like Wolmar, had ever fo refined—in fo unelaftic a 
foil how could it grow ?—— 

‘ But why does Julia die?—Julia—the fair, the young, the 
charming, the friend, the daughter, the miftrefs, the houfe- 
wife, the mother?—Why, Roufleau, fon of melancholy, why 
wouldft thou {natch the dread veil of eternity to feal the eye of 
goodnefs.? why plant elyfium only to hide a {nake there >— 

‘ This, of all objeGions ever made, is perhaps the belt meant, 
full of the milk of human kindnefs, warm from the nipple of 
nature. There is a ftandard of order, there runs a {train of 
benevolence through the bofom of mortality ; and whilft pity 
and fenfe give graces to terror on one fide, it agonizes at every 
pore, nay fhudders with inward horror, to fee perfection in- 
fulted, unrewarded, punifhed—become the flaw of Providence 
and humanity. 

‘ But if ever an effect diametrically oppofite to the caufe, has 
amazed obfervation, ’tis, that as long as immortality was no 
more but a guefs of conjecture, man hugged it with the moft 
reftlefs ardour: death was the victory of virtue, the moft ex- 
alted reward of benevolence, a complete atonement for afflic- 
tion.—Since Jefus Chrifthas brought it tolight, we'd all jump 
the life to come—— ~ 

‘ If it were not for fo unaccountable a prejudice, where, pray, 
could Rouffeau have torn the thread of Julia’s life with more 
propriety, than where he tears it ? He fuffered the fruit to ripen. 
into mellownefs before he fhook the branch, and you blame 
him for difhing it up, before it was cancer-bit? What could Julia 
the grandam have done not yet done by Julia the wife and mo- 
ther? She was left to educate her children as long as it could 
become a mother; fhe had made her hufband as happy as a 
man who could only reafon himfelf into happinefs, could be ; 
fhe had methodized happinefs in the management of her family 
and ceconomy ; and it was equal by what hand it was difpenfed. 
—Her death, her manner of dying, ftruck fentimental life into 
Wolmar, and of an out-law made a citizen of the world. 

‘ In the compofition of this book, it feems to have been one 
of Roufleau’s chief views to make devotees and libertines fen- 
fible of the fitnefs of a mutual toleration ; and he accordingly 
ae with the fate of all peace-makers he was abufed by 

0th.’ 
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The fifth, fixth and feventh chapters contain remarks off 
what Roufleau has advanced concerning politics, French mu- 
fic, and the eftablifhment of a theatre at Geneva; the feventh 
chapter concludes in the following manner : 

* So much on the writings of Roufleau. It is difficult to 
draw his literary character, yet thefe feem to be its moft ftrik- 
ing outlines—He had a clearnefs and precifion of ideas which 
furnifhed him with expreffions of almoft intuitive juftnefs ; he 
had not read fo much as meditated ; his talent was to reduce a 
book to one idea, to ericompafs the fphere of poffibilities, and 
to compare them with exiftence. Mafter of nature’s boldett 
ftrokes, and all its fimplicity, he was luxuriant, yet modeft, 
and true to virtue, though courted by the paffions. His deli- 
cacy of mind was fuch, that he would immediately difcover the 
moft remote or difguifed refemblance, or deviation of moral 
principles. Familiar with man in his different ftates, he knew 
his fprings of activity, his rights, his ftrength, his foibles. He 
had befides, one peculiar advantage over the reft of thofe who 
call themfelves wife, that, free of fyftems, partifans, and feéts, 
he fteered right onward, feized the good and the true with that 
itreneth and elegance of fancy, that effufion of fentiments 
which forced him to write. ‘Take all together, and you have 
an elegant and nervous writer, the pureft moralift, the mott 
penetrating politician—and a good man. 

¢ Let us now fee, whether an enquiry into his condué? will 
not deprive him of this laft epithet." 

The three laft chapters relate to Roufleau’s conduét ;—the 
following extract in relation to his quarrel with Mr, Hume may 
not be unacceptable to our Readers. —* Some may give jealou/y 
or envy, if they will, for the caule of his rupture with Mr. 
Hume.—But I cannot yet fee from what motive of jealoufy (for 
envy I cannot think a proper term here) or rivalihip he could 
have refufed the fervices of Mr. Hume ?—Without either {kill 
or inclination to caft them ina critical balance, | allow that dif- 
ference of Janguage does not bar emulation from thofe that write 
for mankind.—But if it did work upon Roufleau, why did it 
begin fo late? Was Mr. Hume of lefs literary or moral fame 
when he offered his friendfhip, and when it was accepted with 
fuch tranfports ? If the one was a witnefs of his patron’s credit 
in England, was not the other the fame of his client’s in France? 
——In a word, was it not to Mr. Hume's very importance in 
his own country he trufted himiclf?—Let us then hear no more 
of jealoufy and literary pride. 3}; 

‘ If, befides the caufes given, there was yet another co-ope- 





rating—'twas the difference of their tempers and principles. 


Virtue indeed is independent of modes and whims, ilocal, 
fimple, unalterable: but not fo to thofe who call themfelves its 
votarles 
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votaries—if not the flaves, at leaft influenced by temper, edu- 
cation, prejudices, talents, life.—Some feel it, fome deduct it 
from reafon—Of fome it accompanies, of others it guides the 
life—Some want it in full drefs, fome plain. —Ari/tippus admires 
it at Alexander’s table, Archimedes runs naked after it through 
the ftreets— Socrates practifes, Plato teaches it—Some clothe it 
with mortality; others, with U/fés, find its phantom only 
among the Cimmerians.—It floats on motives, interefts, circum- 
ftances, characters, errors—Mifconftrued, mifapplied, it often 
founders on chance, trifles, whims, fafhion.—There is a black- 
guard, and there is a genteel virtue.—Some can have its dignity, 
others its honefty only ;— moft cannot have it at all.— What 
wonder, if in that eternal rotation of accidents, its effects are at 
beft but defultory— and its real prefence often efcapes your 
eyes—? 

' ‘ Thus, from experience I look’d on the general practice of 
virtue—and from its very beginning augured but indifferently 
of the duration of Mr. Hume’s and Roufleau’s intimacy. 
Than them the elements never framed two more different cha- 
racters. Their difparity is fuch, that they could continue 
friends—from the poles only. 

‘ The one, warm—of genial organs, but much too irritably 
{trung—apt to receive and to make fudden impreflions—fenti- 
mental : with a fancy ever on the wing, and yet a head fitted 
to trace the flow of things to their fource—hence melancholy : 
impatient of conftraint—hence to indifcretion the flave of what 
truths he difcovered, or feemed to difcover: to excefs fond of 
independence—hence incapable of affairs, with all the talents, 
and unfit for connexions, with all the qualities for them:—a 
man in the theory, a child in the practice of life. — 

© The other, c 

¢ But why draw characters? If Roufleau was a knave, he 
was a fool. 

‘ Let me repeat here what a man who knew him faid, with 
regard to his quarrels, Roujfeau may be played upon, abufed, may 
be miftaken, wrongheaded, but will never be direcily carried away 
to evil. It he was wrong in his quarrel with Mr. Hume, and 
I believe he was, he was fo on felf-demonftration On con- 
clufions never to be fhaken, grant the premifes:—and thofe 
being unqueftionably clear to him, all the reft of his behaviour 
was great and difinterefted.’ 

If the above extracts excite the curiofity of any of our Readers 
to look into the Remarks themfelyes, they will find many things 
to amufe and divert them. RB 
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Sir Fames Steuart’s Principles of Political Oceconomy: Continued. 
See our laft, p. 378. 


HE farther we proceed in our review of this work, the 

more reafons have we to admire the comprehenfive, pe- 
netrating, and accurate genius of the Author: but at the fame 
time we cannot help lamenting that the circumftances into which 
he has been thrown, and. which have furnifhed him with a more 
ample fund of intelligence than ever falls to the lot of local 
writers, have likewife given birth to, or confirmed fome prin- 
ciples, we had almoft faid prejudices, that perhaps may not ap- 
pear unnatural, if his work is confidered as an impreffion re- 
fulting from the influence of European policy in general; but 
they are by no means conliftent with the prefent fate of England, 
and the genius of Englifhmen ; for they are fuch as would fink 
us down to that common level, above which it is our glory and 
happinefs to have advanced. Jn the beginning of our Author’s 
recapitulation of the fecond book, we have a very fingular in- 
fiance of the effeéts of being educated in arbitrary principles, or 
of living under governments where the moft animating and des 
lightful of all zdeas never expanded the heart. 

* Having paved the way, fays he, in the firit book, for a particular 
inquiry into the principles of political oeconomy ; in the introduction 
to this, I fhew that the ruling principle of the fcience, in all ages, has 
been to proceed upon the fuppofition that every one will aét, in what 
regards the public, from a motive of private intereft ; and that the only 
public fpirited fentiment any fta:efman has a right to exact of his fub- 
jects, is their ftrict obedience to the laws. The union of every private 
intereft makes a common good: this it is the duty of a ftatefman to 
promote ; this confequently ought to be the motive of all his ations ; 
becaufe the goodnets of an action depends cn the conformity between 
the motive and the duty of the agent. We can, therefore, no more 
fubjec&t the a€tions of a ftatefman to the laws of private morality, than 
we can judge of the difpeniations of providence by what we think right 
and wrong.’ 

This laft principle might poffibly have been relifhed at the 
Ottoman court ; and our James the firft, that miracle of kingly 
wifdom, would have been delighted with it. Many fuch poi- 
fonous fentiments were infufed into his ear, and unhappily funk 
into his heart. He knew not the fpirit of the Englifh nation ; 
and, we are bold to fay, no one knows it, or, if he does, can 
be confidered as a friend to the beft interefts of mankind, who 
attempts to infpire a Britifh prince with fentiments fo contrary 
to the fpirit of that conftitution by which his people are to be 
governed. It was the influence of fuch principles, operating 
againft A free and manly {pirit of the nation, that brought 
Chaslesthe firft to the fcaffold ; and the like principles muft, at 
all times, lead, either to flavifh defpotifm, or mad democracy. 

We 
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We with always to judge, and we truft we fhall always judge 
of the actions of cur ftatefmen by the laws of private morality, 
being thoroughly convinced, both in the affairs of common 
life, and in the bufinefs of government, that hone/ly is the beft 
policy; and that it would be happy for mankind if our ftatefmen 
would condefcend to think fo; until it pleafes the Almighty, in 
his infinite wifdom, to reveal a fy/tem of political morality, for their 
ufe; or to create a reyal race of men, peculiarly and evidently 
qualified for the arduous tafk of leading and governing the mul- 
titude. In either of thefe cafes it would be prefumptuous in us 
to try the actions of our governors by the laws of private mo- 
rality: we fhould fubmit to their difpenfations as to the difpen- 
fation of providence, and paffive-obedience and non-refifiance wauld 
be virtuous. 

We are truly concerned to meet with fentiments of the fame 
tendency in fome other parts of this mafterly work ; and efpe- 
cially to fee that wretched government, the republic of Lycurgis, 
reprefented as a perfec fyftem of political oeconomy. It is from 
an unhappy attachment to the fimplicity of fuch feemingly com- 
pleat political machines, and the want of a manly tafte for that 
beautiful variety with which the Divine Being has thought fit 
to adorn his nobleft works, that acts of unzformity,—1inquijitions, 
—and codes of public education take their rife*. After our Au- 
thor has told us that * when the Helotes increafed too much, 
and thereby began to rife above the proportion of, the labour re- 
guired of them, in order to prevent their confuming the food of 
their mafters, which they had among their hands, and thereby 
becoming idle, licentious, and confequently dangerous to the 
ftate, it was permitted to deftroy them by way of a military ex- 
ercife, conducted by ftratagem and addrefs; arts which th's 
people-conftantly preferred in war, to labour, ftrength, and in- 
trepidity ;’ he obferves this appears a very barbarous cuflom,’ and 
fays, * I fhall not offer any thing as an apology for it but the 
ferocity of the manners of thofe times.’-—But why fhould that 


cruelty be attributed to the ferocity of the times which evidently _ 
arofe from the nature of a horrid inftitution ?—T hat ‘it fhould 


have been the fafhion of late years to revive the ideas of this 
flavifh government, and that repeated attempts fhould be made 
to familiarife them to the minds of Britons, is a circumftance 
which we have beheld with aftonifhment, and which cannot 
fail to raife the indignation of every intelligent friend to the li- 
berties of mankind. There is no furer way of feeling the pul’e 
of the times, and difcovering the fpirit of an adminiftration, 
than that of obferving what fort of principles thofe men chiefly 


affect to {upport, who expect the favours of government. 
Cs 


We could not, confiftent with our duty to the public, pal 

‘* See Dr. Priefily’s remaiks on a code of esucati n, in the 33d volume 
of our Review. 

Rev. June, 1767. Wh over 
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466: STEUVART’s Inquiry into’ | 
over fuch blemifhes as thefe without notice; as we apprehend 
them to be of confequence ; and as their place in this excellent 
compofition may give them more weight than they would have’ 


in any common publication. 

This fecond bodk upon trade and induftry confifts of thirty 
chapters, and a recapitulation, in which our Author treats of 
this part of his fubjeét under the following heads, and in the 
following order: 1. Of the reciprocal connextons between trade and 
indufiry. 2. Of demand. 3. Of bartering. 4. How the Prices 
of goods are determined by trade. 

* In the price of goods, our Author fays, I confider two things as 
really exifting, and quite*different from one another; to wit, the reak 
value of the commodity, and the profit upon alienation. The intention’ 
of this chapter is to eftablith this diftinétion, and to fhew how the ope- 
ration of trade feverally influences the ftandard of the one and the other ;: 
that is to fay, how trade has the effect of rendering fixt and determined, 
two things which would otherwife be quite vague and uncertain. 

‘ I. The firft thing to be known of any manufacture when it comes 
to be fold, is, how much of it a perfon can perform ina day, a week, 
a month, according to the nature of the work, which may require more 
or lefs time to bring it to perfection. In making fuch eftimates, regard” 
is to be had only to what, upon an-average, a workman of the country 
in generalmay perform, without fuppofing him the beft or the wort in’ 
his profefion ; or having any peculiar advantage or difadvantage as. to’ 
the place where he works. . 

‘ Hence the reafon why fome people thrive by their induftry, and- 
others not; why fome manufactures flourifh in one place and not in 
another. , 

‘ II. The fecond thing to be known, is the value of the workman’s 
fubfiftence and neceffary expence, both for fupplying his perfonal wants 


and providing the inftruments belonging to his profeffion, which muft 


be taken upon an-average ‘as above ; except when the nature of the work 
requires the prefente of the wo:kman in the place of ‘confumption: for 
although fome trades, and almott- every manufa&ture, may be carried 
on in places ata diftance,' and therefore may fall under one general re- 
gulation a3 to prices, yet others there are which, by their nature, fe- 
quire the prefence of the workinan in the place of confumption; and ‘in 
that café the prices muft be regulated by circumftances relative to every 
particular place. | : 

‘ HI. The third and laft thing to be Known, is the value of the ma- 
terials, that is the firft mattér employed by the workman ; and‘if the 
obje&t of his induftry be the manufacture of another, the fame procefs 
of inquiry muft be gone through with regard to the firf; as with regard 
to the fecond : and thus the moft complex manufattures mav be’ at laf 
reduced to the greateit fimplicity. I have been more particular in this 
analyfis of manufactures than was abfolutely neceffary in this place; that 
I might afterwards with the greater eafe point oat the methods Of dimi-- 
nifhing the prices of them. : FHIM YIUAGE 

‘ Thefe three articles being known, the price of manufa@ture isodeé- 
termined, It cannot be lower than the amount of alt the three, that’ts, 
than the real value; whatever itis higher, is the manufaéturer’s*profit. 
This will ever be in proportion te demand, and therefore will fiectuate- 


according to circumflances, : 
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‘ Hence appears the neceflity of a great demand, in order to promote 
flourifhing manufactares. , 

* By the extenfive dealings of merchants, and their conftant applica~ 
tion to the fiudy of the balance of work and demand, all the above cir- 
cumftances are known to them, and are made known to the induftrious, 
who regulate their living and expence according to their certain profit. 
JT call it certain, becaufe under thefe circumftances they feldom over- 
value their work, and by not overvaluing. it, they are fure of a fale: a 


proof of this may be had from daily.experience. . 
- © Employ a workman in d country where there is little trade or in- 


duftry, he proportions his price always to the urgency of your want, or 
your capacity to pay; but feldom to his own.Jabour, Employ another 
in a country of trade, he will notimpofe upon you, unlels perhaps you 
be a ftranger, which fuppofes your being ignorant of the ‘value; but 
employ the fame workman in a work not ufual in the country, confe- 
quently not demanded, confequently not regulated as to the value, he 
will proportion his price as in the firit {uppofition, 

_ © We may therefore conclude from what has been. faid, that in a 
country where trade is eftablifhed, manufa¢tures muft flourifhy from the 
a fale, the regulated price of work, and certain profit refulting from 
ndattry.’ ; 

5. How foreign trade opens to an induftrious people, and the confe~ 
quences of it to the merchants who fet it on foot. 6. Confequences of 
the introduction of a paffive foreign Trade among a people who live in 
femplicity and idlenefs. 7. Of double competition. 8. Of what is 
called expence, profit, and lofs. 9. The general confequences refulting 
to a trading nation upon the opening of an active foreign commerce, 

. £ When t look upon the wide field which here pan? to my view, I 
am_ perplexed with too great a variety of objects, In one part, I fee a 
decent and comely beginning of indyftry ; wealth flowing gently in, to 
recompence. ingenuity ; numbers both augmenting, and every one be- 
coming daily more ufeful to another; agriculture proportionally ex- 
tending itfelf; no violent revolutions; no exorbitant profits; no info- 
lence among the rich; no exceflive mifery among the poor ; multitudes 
employed in producing ; great oeconomy upon confimption ; and all 
the inftruments of luxury, daily produced by the hands of the diligent, 
going out of the country for the, fervice of ftrangers ; not remaining at 
home for the gratification of fenfuality. At laft the angmentations come 
#nfenfibly to.a ftop. , Then thefe rivers of wealth, which were in briflk 
-¢irculation through the whole world, and which returned to this trading 
nation as blood returns to the heart, only to be thrown out again by 
new pulfations, begin, to be obftructed in their courle; and flawing 
abroad more flowly than before, come to form ftagnations at home. 
Thele, impatient of reftraint, foon burft out into domeftic circulation, 
Upon this cities fell in magnificence of buildings; the face of ‘the 
country is adorned with palaces, and becomes covered with groves ; 
luxury thines triumphant ia every part; inequality becOmes more ftrik- 
ing to the eye; an want and mifery appear more deformed, from the 


contraft: even fortune grows more whimfical in her inconftancy ; the 
beggar of the other day, now tides in his coach ; and he who was born 
in a bed of ilate, is feen to die in a gaol, or in an alms houfe. Such 


are the effects of great domeflic circulation. 
Hha2 ‘ The 
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‘ The ftatefman looks about with amazement; he, who was wont 
to confider himfelf as the firft man in the fociety in every refpect, per- 
ceives himfelf, perhaps, eclipfed by the luftre of private wealth, which 
avoids his grafp when he attempts to feize it. ‘This makes his govern- 
ment more complex and more difficult to be carried on; he mutt now 
avail himfelf of art and addrefs as well as of power and force. By the 
help of cajoling and intrigues, he gets a little into debt; .this lays a 
foundation for public credit, which, growing by degrees, and in its 
progrefs afluming many new forms, becomes, from the moft tender be- 
ginnings, a mofl formidable monfter, ftriking terror into thofe who 
cherifhed it in its infancy, Upon this, as upon a triumphant war- 
horfe, the ftatefman gets aftride, he then appears formidable.anew ; his 
head turns giddy; he is choaked with the duft he has raifed; and at 
the moment he is ready to fall, to his utter aftonifhment and furprize, 
he finds a ftrong monied intereft, of his own creating, which, infiead 
of {wallowing him up as he apprehended, flies to his fupport. ‘Through 
this he gets the better of all oppofition, he eftablifhes taxes, multiplies 
them, mortgages his fund of fubfiflence, either becomes a bankrupr, 
and rifes again from his afhes; or if he be lefs audacious, he ftands 
trembling and tottering for a while on the brink of the political prect- 
pice. From one or the other of thefe perilous fituations, he begins to 
difcover an endlefs path which, after a multitude of windings, itil re- 


‘turns into its felf, and continues an equal courfe through this vatt la- 


byrinth.’ : 

10. Of the balance of work and demand. 

* The value and profits, combined in the price of a manufaQture pro- 
duced by one man, are eafily diftinguifhed, by means of the analyfis 
we have laid down in the fourth chapter. As long as any market is 
July fapplied with this fort of work, and no more; th.fe who are em-. 
ployed in it live by their trade, and gain no unreafonable profit: be- 
caufe there is then no violent competition upon one fide only, neither 
between the workmen, nor between thofe who buy from them, and the 
balance gently vibrates under the influence of a double competition. 
This is the reprefentation of a perfect balance. 

‘ This balance is overturned in four different ways, 

Either the demand dimifhes, and the work remains the fame: 

Or the work diminifhes and the demind remains ; 

Or the demand increafes, and the work remains: 

Or the work increafes, and the demand remains. 

Now each of thefe four combinations may, or may not, produce a 
competition upon one fide of the contract only. This mutt be ex- 
plained. 

‘ If demand diminifhes, and work remains the fame, which is the 
frit cafe, either thofe who furnifh the work will enter into competition, 
in which cafe they will hurt each other, and prices will fall below the 
reafonable ftandard of the even balance; or they will not enter into 
competition, and then prices continuing as formerly, the whole demand 
will be fupplied, and the remainder of the work will lie upon hand. 

‘ This is a fymptom of decaying trade. 

‘ Let us now, on the other hand, fuppofe demand to increafe, and 
work to remain as before. : 

‘ This example points out no diminution on either fide, as was the 
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cafe before, but an augmentation upon one ; and is either a fymptom of 
growing luxury at home, or of an increafe in foreign trade. 

* Here the fame alternation of circumftances occurs. The demanders’ 
will either enter into competition and raife the price of work, or they 
will’enter into no competition ; but being determined not to exceed the 
ordinary flandard of the perfeét balance, will defer making their provi- 
fion till another time, or fupply themfelves in another market; that is 
is ay, the new demand will ceafe as foon as it is made, for want of a_ 
Upply. 

‘ Wilindises: therefore, this perfect balance of work and demand is 
overturned by the force of a fimple competition, or by one of the fcales 
preponderating, one of two things muft happen; either a part of the 
demand is rot anfwered, or a part of the goods is not fold.’ 

11. Why in time this balance is deflroyed. 12. Of the competition 
between nations. 13. How far the form of government of a parti- 
cular country may be favourable or unfavourable to a competition with 
other nations, in matters of commerce. 14. Security, eafe and hap- 
pinefs, no infeparadble concomitants of trade and indufiry. ‘The two 
laft chapters, our Author tells us, are introduced purpofely as a 
relaxation to the mind, like a farce between the acts of a ferious 
opera. ‘The latter contains our Author’s view of the Lacede- 
monian republic; of which we have taken notice already. 

15. A gencral view of the principles to be attended to as a flatef- 
man, who refelves to eftablifb trade and induftry upon a lafting footing. 
16. Llluftraticn of fome principles laid down in the former chapter, 
relative to the advancement and fupport of foreign trade. 17. Symptoms 
of decay in foreign trade. 18. Methods of lowering the price of manu- 
factures, in order to make them vendible at foreign markets. ‘This is a 
very curious and interefting chapter; but muft be Jeft, with many 
others, to be read altogether ; as feveral of them do not admit 
of abridgment ; and even our Author’s own judicious recapitu- 
lations would be hardly intelligible to thofe who have not read 
the book. 

19. Of infant, foreign, and inland trade, with refpec? to the 
feveral principles which influence them. 20. Of luxury. 

Our Author concludes, that ‘ Luxury confifts in providing the objeds of 
Sfenfuality, in Jo far as they are fuperfluous. Senfuality confilts in the afual 
enjoyment of them; and exce/s implies an abufe of enjoyment. A perfon, 
therefore, according to thefe definitions, may be very /uxurious from 
vanity, pride, oftentation, or with a political view of encouraging con- 
fumption, without having a turn for fenfuality, or a tendency to fall 
into excefs. Senfuality, on the other hand, might have been indulged 
in a Lacedemonian republic, as well as at the court of Artaxerxes. £x- 
cefi, indeed, feems more clofely conneéted with /enfuality, than with 
luxury ; but the difference is fo great, that I apprehend /en/uality muft 
in a great meafure be extinguifhed before exce/s can begin.” _ 

a1. Of phyfical and political neceffaries. 22. Preliminary reflec- 
dions upon inland commerce. 23. When a nation, which has enriched 
herfelf by a reciprocal commerce in manufaciures with other nations, 
finds the balance of trade turn againft her, it is her interef? to put a 
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Stop to it altogether. 24. What is the proper method to put a ftop ta 
a foreign trade in manufactures, when the balance of it turns againft 
a nation? 25. When a rich nation finds her foretgn trade reduced to 
the articles of natural produce, what is the beft plan tobe followed ? and 
what are the confequences of fuch a change of circumflances?- 26. Of 
the vibration of the balance of wealth between the fubjeéts of a modern 

frate. 27 Gireulation and the balance of wealth, objects worthy of the 
attention i a.modern fate{man. ~28. Circulation confidered with re- 
gard tothe rife and fall of the price of fubjiftence and manufaétures. 
In this laft chapter we have a very polite and ingenious review 
of the fentiments of Baron Montefquieu and‘Mr. Hume, on 
one of the moft curious and important queftions in commercial 
politics; and are forry we have not room to communicate all that 

ge ere to our Readers which we have received from it our- 


elves; and which it will not’ fail’ to give to’ thofe who‘ relith 
thefe ufeful and manly enquiries. Ste eat | 3 
. * The intention of this chapter,” fays this truly polite Examiner of 
other men’s opinions, ‘ is to apply the pririciples ‘we have been in fearch 
of, to the folution of fome queftions, which have been treated by thofe 
great matters of political gone Mefits. de Montefquieu and Hume. 
The ideas they have broached are fo pretty, and the theory they have 
Jaid down for determining the rife and fall of prices fo fimple, and fo 
extenfive, that it is no wonder to fee jt adopted by almoft every one who 
has writ after them. : 
‘ | have not forgot how much was pleafed when firft I perufed thefe 
authors, from the eafy diftribution which a general theory enabled me 
to make of certain clafles of my ideas then lying without order, in that 
great repofitory of human crudities, the memory ; which frequently re- 
tains more materials, than people, commonly, have either time, or per- 
haps capacity rightly to digeft. M 
- * Tam very far-from pretending to any fuperiority of underftanding 
over. thofe gentlemen whcfe opinions I intend to review: accident alone 
has led me to a more minute examination of the particular circum- 
fiances, ypon, which they have founded their general combinations ; 
and in confequence of my inquiries, I think I have difcovered, that in 
this, as in every other part of the [cience of -political ceconomy, there 
is hardly fuch a thing as a general rule to be laid down. 
_ * There is no real or adequate proportion between the value of mo- 
ney and of goods ; and yet in every country we find one eftablithed, 
How is this to be accounted for?  =—s_— : iG 
_ * We have, in the fourth chapter of this book, already inquired into 
the principles which point out the influence of trade upon the variation 
of the price,of goods; but the queftion now comes to be, how to fix 
and determine the fundamental price, which is the objeé& of variation: 
Jt has been faid, that the price of a manufaCture is to be known by the- 
expence of living of the workman, the fum it cofts him to bring his 
work to perfeftion, and his reafonable profit. We are now to examine 
what it is, which in all countries muft de:ermine the ftandard prices of 
thefe articles of the firft neceflity ; fince the value of them does necefla- 
y#y influence that of all others. ° ; 
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“ 'The beft way toeome at truth, in all queftions of this nature, is, to 
ine them as much as poflible, that they may be firft clearly ander- 
Rt ° 


‘Whenever a queftion arifes about price, an alienation is neceflarily 
implied ; and when we fuppofe a common ftandard in the price of any 
thing, we muft fuppofe the alienation of it to be.frequent and familiar. 
Now I muft here obferve, ‘that in countries where fimplicity reigns 
(which are thofe where-the decifion of this queftion ought regularly to 
be fought for, fince it is there only where a complication of circum- 
ftances do not concur-to raife the prices of fubfiftence) it is hardly pof- 
mo determine any flandard for the price of articles of the firft 
neceffity. 

‘ Let us examine the ftate of thofe hunting Indians who live by their 
bow, and -of other nations where the inhabitants exercife, I may fay 
univerfally, that fpecies of agriculture which I have called a direét mee 
thod of fubfiftence, and we fhal! find, that the articles of food and ne<~* 
ceflaries are hardly found in commerce; no perfon purchafes them ; be- 
«aufe the principal occupation of every body is to procure them for 
himfelf. What anfwer would a Scotch highlander have given any one, 
fifty years ago, who would have afked him, for how much he fold a 
quart of his milk, a dozen of his eggs, or a load of his turf? In many 
provinces, unacquainted with trade and induitry, there are many things 
which bear no determined price ; becaufe they are feldom or never fold. 

‘ Sale alone can determine prices, and frequent fale can only fix a 
ftandard. Now the frequent fale of articles of the firft neceflity marks a 
-diflribution of inhabitants into /abourers, and what we have called free 
hands. The firft are thofe who produce the neceffaries of life ; the laft 
are thofe who muft buy them: and as the fund with which they pur- 
chace is produced from their induftry, it follows, that without induftry 
there can be no fale of articles of fubfiftence ; confequently, no ftandard 
price determined. 

‘ Another confequence of this reafoning, is, that the fale of fub- 
fiftence implies afuperfluity of itin the hands of the feller, and a proper 
equivalent ‘for it in the hands of the buyer; and when the equivalent is 
not money, it alfo implies a fuperfluity of the produce of fome fort of 
induftry ; confequently, by the exchange of fuperfluities upon cestain 
articles, a man procures to himfelf a fufficlency upon every one, This 
gpeine that gentle dependence which unites the members of a free 
ociety. 

‘ Does it not follow from this analyfis of the queftion, that the prices 
-of articles of the firft neceflity, depend rather upon the occupation and 
diftribution of the claffes of inhabitants, than either upon the abundance 
of thofe. neceffaries, or of the money to purchafe them; fince many 
examples may be found, where thefe articles have borne little or no 
‘price, even in countries where money is not wanting. The reafon 
therefore of low prices, is not the vaft abundance of the things to be 
- fold;. but the little occafion any body has to buy them; every one being 
provided for them in one way or another, without being obliged to go 
to market. 

« How many familiar examples occur every where of this oeconomy ! 
do ,we not find in.every country, even when the numbers of the induf- 


tsious free are multiplied exceedingly, more than one half of the inha- 
‘y Th 4 bitants 
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bitants fed dire&tly from the earth ? The whole clas of farmers does not 
goto market for fubfiftence. Atk a country gentleman the expence‘of 
his living, he will tell you the fum of money he yearly fpends, perhaps 
the quantity of his rents in kind, which he confumes in his houfe, and 
the rent of the land he holds himfelf in farm; but it will never come 
into his head to reckon the value of every chicken, fheep, or bullock, 
with which his farm provides him, which he confumes without eitima- 
tion, and which in many countries he could not difpofe of for any de- 
termined value. 

‘ From this I ftill conclude, that it is only in countries of induftry 
where the ftandard prices of articles of the firft neceffity can be deter- 
mined ; and fince in thefe, many circumfiances concur to render them 
either higher or lower than in other countries, it follows, that in them- 
felves they bear no determined proportion whatfoever, to the quantity 
of gold and filver inthe country, as | hope presently to make ftill more 
evident. ) 

‘ What is it then which determines the ftandard value of thefe articles, 
in countries of induftry ? Here follows, in my humble opinion, the beft 
an{wer to this queftion. 

‘ The ftandard price of fubfiftence is determined from two confide- 
rations. ‘The firft from the number of thofe who are obliged to buy, 
that is to fay, of thofe who have them not of their own, and who are 
not provided with them, in lieu of fervice, by thofe who have. ‘The 
fecond is, from the degree of employment tound for thofe who are 
obliged to purchafe them. 

‘ The umber of the buyers of fubfiftence, nearly determines the 
guentity told ; becaufe it is a neceffary article, and muil be provided in 
a determined proportion for every one: and the more the fale is fre- 
q:ent, the more the price is determined. Next as to the ftandard: 
this, [ apprehend, muft depend upon the faculties of the buyers; and 
the’e again mutt be determined by the extent of thofe of the greatelt 
numbers of them; that is to fay, by the extent of the faculties of the 
lower claffes of the people. ‘This is the seafon why bread, in the 
greateft famine, never can rife above a certain price ; for did it exceed 
the faculties of. the great clafles of a people, their demand mutt be 
withdrawn, which would leave the market overflocked for the con- 
fumption of the rich; confequently, {uch perfons, who in times of 
fcarcity are forced to ftarve, can only be fuch, whofe faculties fall, un- 
fortunately, below the ftandard of thofe of the great clafs : confequent- 
ly, in countries of induftry, the price of fubfiftence never can rile be- 
yond the powers to purchafe of that numerous clafs who enjoy phyfical- 
neccffaries ; confequently, never to fuch an immoderate height as to 
fiarve confiderable numbers of the people; a thing which very com- 
monly happens in countries where indultry is little known, where mul- 
titudes depend merely upon the charity of others, and who have no re- 
fource left, fo foon as this comes to fail them. 

« The faculties, therefore, of thofe who labour for a phyfical-necef- 
fary, mult, in induftrious nations, determine the flandard valve of fub- 
fiftence, and the value in money which they receive for their work, will 
cetermine the ftandard of their faculties, which muft rife or fall accord- 
1g to the propoiticn of the demand for their labour. : 
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‘« By this expofition of the matter, I do not pretend to have diflipated 
every obfcurity. The queftion fill remains complex, as the nature of 
it requires it fhould do; and the folution of it depends upon farther 
confiderations, which now lead me to the examination of the doétrine 
of Mefirs. de Montefquieu and Hume, concerning the influence of riches 
upon the increafe of prices. I fhall begin by fhortly laying this doc- 
trine before my readérs, in three propofitions. 

© 1mo. The prices (fay they) of commodiiies are always proportioned 
to the plenty of money in the country. So that the augmentation of 
wealth, even fictitious, fuch as paper, affedts the ftate of prices, in pro- 
fortion to its quantity. 

‘ 2do, The coin and current money in a country, is the reprefen- 
tation of al! the labour and commodities of it, So that ix proportion as 
there is more or lefs of this reprefentation, (money) there goes a greater 
or lefs quantity of the thing reprefented (commodities, &c.) to the fame 
quantity of it. From this it follows, that 

‘ 37/0. Increafe commodities, they become cheaper ; increafe money, 
they rife in their value. 

* Nothing can be more beautiful than thefe ideas. They appear at 
firft fight, fufficiently extenfive to comprehend every variation of circum- 
ftances which can happen. Who was the firlt author of this doétrine, I 
cannot fay. I find itin Mr. Locke, and in the Spectator for the 19th of 
O&ober, 1711 3 but they have been beautifully illuftrated by Monfr. de 
Montefquieu ; and Mr. Hume has extended the theory, and diverfified 
it prettily in his political difcourfes ; which have done much honour to 
that gentleman, and drawn the approbation of the learned world fo 
much, that there is hardly a nation in Europe which has not the pleafure 
of reading them in their own language. 

© Upon examining this theory, when I came to treat of the matters 
it is calculated to influence, I found I could not make it anfwer to the 
principles 1 had purfued, in the moft natural order in which I had been 
able to deduce them: and this confideration obliged me, with regret, 
to lay it afide, and to follow another, much more complex. I have 
already expreffed ‘the mortification I have always had upon finding my- 
felf forced to ftrike out a general rule, and this, of all others, had at 
firft hit my fancy the moft; but I am obliged to confefs, that upon a 
clofe examination of the three propofitions, I am obliged to range this 
ingenious expofition of a moft interefting fubje€t, among thofe general 
and fuperficial maxims which never fail to lead to error, 

* In order to fet the matter in as clear a light as poflible, I fhall make 
a fhort application of my own principles, relating to the decifion of the. 
main gueftion, the caufes of the rife and fall of prices, and conclude my 
chapter with fome remarks upon the three propofitions above laid down, 
fubmitting the whole to the better judgment of my reader. | 

‘ | have laid it down asa principle, that it is the complicated ope- 
rations of demand and competition, which determines the ftandard price 
of every thing. If there be many labourers, and little demand, work 
will be cheap. If the increafe of riches, therefore, have the effect of 
rvaifing demand, work will increafe in its value, becaufe ¢here competi- 
tion is implied; but if it has only the effect of augmenting demand, 
prices will ftand as formerly. What then will become of the additional 
quantity of coin, or paper-money ? I anfwer, that in both cafes it will 
) enter 
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enter into circulation, in proportion to the rife or augmentation of de- 
mand; with this difference, that in the firft cafe, it will have the 
effect of raifing prices; becaufe the fupply is not fuppofed to augment 
in proportion: in the fecond, prices will ftand as they were; becaufe 
the fupply is fuppofed to augment in proportion. ‘Thefe are the confe- 
quences of the augmentation of wealth, when it has the effect of either 
raifing OY augmenting demand. But if upon this revobution it be found 
that the ftate of demand remains without any variation, then the addie 
tional coin will probably be locked up, or converted into plate; becaufe 
they who have it, not being infpired with a defire of increafing their 
confumption, and far lefs with the generous fentiment of giving their 
money away, their riches will remain without producing more effect 
than if they had remained in the mine. As for the paper money, fo 
foon as it has ferved the firft purpofe of fupplying the demand of him 
who borrowed it, (becaufe he had at that time no coin) it will return 
upon the debtor in it, and become realized ; becaufe of the little ufe 
found for it in-carrying on circulation. 

* Let the fpecie of a country, therefore, be augmented or diminifhed, 
in ever fo great a proportion, commodities will till rife and fall accord- 
ing to the principles of demand and competition, and thefe will con- 
ftanty depend upon the inckinations af thofe who have property or any 


kind of equivalent whatfoever to give ; but never upon the quantity of 


coin they are poffeficd of, 

* Let the quantity of the coin be ever fo much increafed, it is the de- 
fire of {pending it alone, which will raife prices. Let it be diminithed 
ever fo low, while there is real property of any denomination in the 
country, and a competition to confume in thofe who poffels it, prices 
will be high, by the means of barter, fymbolical money, mutual pref- 
tations, and a thoufand other inventions, Let me give an example. 

‘ Suppofe a country where prices are determined, and where the 
{pecie is fufficient for the circulation: is it not plain, that if this country 
has a communication with other nations, there muft be a proportion 
between the prices of many kinds of merchandize, there and elfewhere, 
and that the fudden augmentation or diminution of the fpecie, fuppofing 
it could of iv/e/f operate the effects of raifing or finking prices, would 
be reftrained in its operation by foreign competition? But let us fappofe 
it cut off from every communication whatfoever, which feems the only 
cafe where ghis theory can operate with any appearance of jaftnels, 
will any bedy pretend, that the frugal or extravagant turn of the inha- 
bitants, will have no influence upon prices? and will it be afferted, that 
no variation in the fpirit of a people, as to frugality and diffipation, can 
take place, except upon a‘variation in the quantity of their gold and 
filver? | 

‘ It may be anfwered, that as to articles of fuperfluity, no doubt the 
genius of a people may influence prices, in combination with the quan- 
tity of the fpecie; bat that in articles of indifpenfible neceflity, they 
muft conitantly remain in proportion to the mafs of riches. This I 
cannot by any means admit to be juft. Let me take the example of 
grain, which is the moft familiar. Is it not plain, from what we have 
daid above, that the proportion of wealth, found in thé hands of the 
loweft clafs of the people, conftantly regulates the price of it ; confe« 
quently, let the rich be ever fo wealthy, the price of {ubfittence can 
never 
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never rife above the faculties of the poor. And is it not alfo plain, that 
‘thofe of the loweft clafs of the people, wha purchafé Jubfiftence, tauft 
buy it with the returns they receive from the rich for their induftry? 
Now if the quantity of the wealth of the latter, does not regulate their 
demand for the fervice of the former, mutt it not follow, that the price 
of grain, as well as of every other thing offered to fale, muft depend 
upon the degree of competition among the rich for the labour of the 
poor, that is, upon the demand for induftry, and fot on the quantity 
of wealth in the country? ~~ °° padi ie 2 
« No body’ever denied, that the extraordinary demand for a commo- 
dity hg@ the effect of raifing the price of it: and certainly nobody will 
deng," hat the demand for a particular commodity may be greater at 
one time than at another, though the fame quantity of that commodity 
be found at both times in the country ; and the fame quantity of {pecie¢ 
likewife not only in the country, but alfo in circulation, : 
~ © T acknowledge that in a country where there is much coin, and 
where credit is little known, a high and extraordinary demand for an 
article of’ fuperfluity, may raife the price more than in another whete 
the coin is more fcarce ; becaufe on certain occafions, the price of a 
thing has no other bounds than the extent of the faculties of the buyer. 
In like manner, in other countries where there is almoft no coin, nor 
credit, it may be impoffible for the higheft demand to raife the price of 
fuch things even to the common ftandard eftablifhed in thofe whefe 
there is great wealth. But thefe inftances appear to be too particular 
to ferve for the foundation of a general rule, with refpeét to the ftate of 
prices in the prefent fituation of the nations of Europe, which, lef§ or 
more, are all in communication with one another.’ he 
29. Circulation with foreign nations, the fame thing as the balance 
of trade. Inthischapter, the glorious ftand which we have been 
accuftomed to think the Corficans are making in defence of their 
liberties, is placed in a new and difhonourable light; whether 
juftly or not, we do not pretend to determine, Let our Author 


fpeak his own language :: : 
- € Ifarich nation, where luxury is carried to the higheft pitch, where 
a defire of gain ferves as a {pur to induftry, where all the poor. are at 
work, in order to turn the balance of domeftic wealth in their favour, 
if fuch a nation, I fay, is found to confume not only the whole work of 
the inhabitants, but even that of other countries, it muft have a balance 
of trade againft it, equiyalent to the foreign confumption; and this 
mutt be paid for in fpecie, or in an annual intereft, to the diminution of 
the former capital. ‘ Let this trade continue long, they will not only 
come at the end of their metals, but they may even fucceed in export- 
ing their lands. ‘This lait appears a paradox, and yet it is no uncom- 
mon thing, ‘The Corficans have exported, thatis fold, the beft part of 
their ifland to Genoa; and now, after having fpent the price in wear- 
ing damafk and velvet, they want to bring it back, by confifcating the 
property of the Genoefe, who have both paid for the ifland, and drawn 
i the price of it by the balance of their trade againft thefe iflanders. 
~“ - tu be wifhed that Corfica alone afforded an example of this 
ind. 
* The fting in the tail of this paragraph may probably be fei. 
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by thofe for whom it is intended; but perhaps it will rather 
excite indignation than fhame; as we know, however it may 
be with the Corficans, the people hinted at here have fomething 
to fay for themfelves. 

In the 3oth chapter, feveral interefting queftions are dif- 
cuffed; and particularly the advantages and difadvantages of 
trading s@ceflasies : but the narrownefs of our limits fets bounds 
to our liberality ;—and we muft only add here, that this book,, 
like the former, is:concluded with a very ufeful recapitulation. 

[To be concluded in our next. | B 
; e 





An additional Volume 'to the Letters of the Right Honourable Lady 
M— lv— M. e: Written, during her Travels in Europe, 
Afia and Africa, to Perfons of Diflinéiion, Men of Letters, &c. 
in different Parts of Europe. F/bich contain, among other curious 
Relations, Accounts of the Policy and Manners of the Turks; 
Drawn from Sources which have been inacceffible to other Tra- 
vellers. Small 8vo. 2s. fewed. Becket. 





ROM the eager welcome with which the former feries of this 
incomparable Lady’s literary correfpondence was received 
by the public, there is no room to doubt whether this addi- 
tional volume wil] meet with a favourable reception. Ever 
lively, witty, eafy, fenfible, and elevated above the common 
level of female capacities and female modes and forms,—nothin 
dull, nothing infipid or unentertaining, could poffibly fall from 
her pen.—She was a philofopher in fentiment, a moralift in 
pleafure, and a voluptuary in tafte: in fex a woman, in un- 
derftanding a man.—Pope gained nothing by his quarrel with 
this Amazon in wit; who in return for a few ill-natur’d glances 
thrown at her, in his fatires, gave him the fevereft poetical chaf- 
tifement he ever received.—-Some of our readers, no doubt, re- 
member her bitter invective againft him, entitled, Verfes addraffed 
to the Imitator of Horace : of which many editions were printed. 
In the volume before us, befide the original letters, we have 
an inquiry into the truth of Rochefoucguylt’s maxim, ¢ that mar- 
riage is fometimes convenient, but nev@edelightful :’ and Verjes 
qwritten at Pera overlooking Conflantinopley.1718. .To all which 
are added Verfes to the Lady Al. WV. M. By Mir. Pope :—for the 
time was, when this lady and the T'wickenham bard were upon 
friendly terms with each other. A few extracts from ‘thefe 
Letters, &c. will not a Iittle enrich our mifcellaneots col- 
Jection. 
From the firft letter, we fhall fele& an entertaining paflage on 
a very interefting fubje&t: the letter is addreffed to Lady | 
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and is dated Jan. 13, 1715. * You tell me, fays Lady Mary 
to her correfpondent, that our friend Mrs, --~ is, at Jength,” 
'  Diefftd 
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pleffed with a fon; and that her hufband, who is a great philo- 
fopher, (if his own teftimony is to be depended upon) infifts on 
her fuckling it herfelf, You afk my advice on this matter ; 
and, to give it you frankly, I really think that Mr, ———’s de- 
mand is unreafonable, as his wife’s conftitution is tender, and 
her temper fretful. A true philofopher would confider thefe 
circumflances, but a pedant is always throwing his fyftem in 
our face, and applies it equally to all things, times and places, 
juft like a taylor who would make a coat out of his own head, 
without any regard to the bulk or figure of the perfon that muft 
wear it. All thofe fine-fpun arguments that he has drawn from 
nature to ftop your mouths, weigh, I muft own to you, but 
very litthe with me. ‘his fame Nature is indeed a fpecious 
word, nay there is a great deal in it, if it is properly underftood 
and applied, but I cannot bear to hear people ufing it to juftify 
what common-fenfe muft difavow. Is not Nature modified by 
Art in many things? Was it not defigned to be fo? And is it 
not happy for human fociety, that it is fo? Would you like to 
fee your hufband let his beard grow until he would be obliged 
to put the end of it in his pocket, becaufe this beard is the gift 
of Nature? The inftinéts of Nature point out neither taylors, 
nor weavers, nor mantua- makers, nor {emftrefles, nor milliners : 
and yet I am very glad that we do not run naked like the Hot- 
tentots. But not to wander from the fubject—I grant that Na- 
ture has furnifhed the mother with milk to nourifh her child; 
but I maintain at the fame time, that if fhe can find better milk 
elfewhere, fhe ought to prefer it without hefitation. I don’t fee 
why fhe fhould have more fcruple to do this, than her hufband 
has to leave the clear fountain, which Nature gave him to 
quench his thirft, for flout October, Port, or Claret. Indeed 
if Mrs. was a buxom, {fturdy woman, who lived on plain 
food, took regular exercife, enjoyed proper returns of reft,. and 
was free from violent paflions (which you and I know is not the 
cafe) fhe might be a good nurfe for her child; but as matters 
ftand, I do verily think that the milk of a good comely cow, 
who feeds quietly in her meadow, never devours ragouts, nor 
drinks ratafia, nor frets at quadrille, nor fits up till three in the 
morning elated with gain or dejected with lofs, I do think that 
the milk of fuch a cow, or of a nurfe that came as near it as 
poffible, would be likely to nourifh the young fquire much better 
than hers. If it be true that the child fucks-in the mother’s 
paffions with her milk, this is a ftrong argument in favour of 
the cow, unlefs you may be afraid that the young fquire may 
become a calf; but how many calves are there both in ftate and 
church, who have been brought up with their mother’s milk ?? 
The foregoing decifion will, probably, to many of our 
Readers, both male and female, appear as hetercdox as might 
fome 
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fome other of Lady Mary’s opinions, on fome other fubjects -’ 
and they will be particuJarly condemned by the ingenious author 
of J! Late. But we have no great inclination to difcufs the 
point any farther here. aera Ue 4 

In her ladyfhip’s letter from Florence, addreffed to the Coun- 
tefs of -——, we have her fentiments on two celebrated ftatues. 
in the magnificent gallery there; viz. the Adedicean Venus, and 
the Antinows. Her defcription of thefe ftatues is wrought up fo 
peculiarly in ber own way, and exprefled with fo much energy, 


-and-fecling, as well as tafte, that we cannot deny ourfelves the 


pleafute of communicating it to our Readers: few-.of whom, 
we believe, will be much difpleafed with it.. The younger and 
gayer part of then, we are confident will not frown upon it: 
and even the aged and auftere may, perhaps, be glad to warm’ 
their frozen fingers at her ladyfhip’s fire. ; 

‘ As I paffed, fays fhe, through the great room which con- 
tains the ancient ftatues, I was {topped fhort at viewing the 
Antinous, which they have placed near that of Adrian, ‘to, revive 
the remembrance of their prepofterous loves, which I fuppofe,' 
the Florentines rather look upon as an obje& of envy, -than of 
horror and difguft. This ftatue, like that of the Venus de Me- 
dicis; fpurns defcription: fuch figures my eyes never beheld.— 
I can now underftand that Ovid’s comparing a fine woman to-a 
ftatue, which I formerly thought a very difobliging fimilitude, 
was the niceft and higheft piece of flattery. The Antinous is 
entirely ‘naked, all its parts are bigger than nature; but the 
whole, taken together, and the fine attitude of the figure, carry 
fuch an expreflion of eafe, elegance and grace, as no words can 
defcribe. When I faw the Venus I was rapt in wonder,—and 
I could not help cafting a thought back upon Antinous. They 
ought to be placed together. ‘They are worthy of each other.— 
If marble could fee and feel, the feparation might be prudent,— 
if it could only fee, it would certainly lofe its coldnefs and lear 
to feel, and in fuch a cafe the charms of thefe two figures would: 
produce an effect quite oppofite to that of the Gorgon’s head, 
which turned flefh into tone. Did I pretend to defcribe to you 
the Venus, it would’only fet your imagination at work to forny 
ideas of her figure, and your ideas would no more refemble that 
figure, than the Portuguefe face of Mifs N who has en- 
chanted our knight, refembles the fweet and graceful counte- 
nance of Lady —— his former fame. ‘The defcription of a 








face or figure is a needlefs thing, as it never conveys a true idea, 
it only gratifies the imagination with a fantaftic one, until the 
real one is feen, So, my dear, if you have a mind to form a 
true notion of the divine forms and features of the Venus and 
Antinous, come to Florence.’ 


[4 farther Extract from thefe moft agreeable Letters in our next. ; 
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Art. 11. The Peerage of Scotland: a genealogical and hiftorical dco 
count of all the Peers of that ancient Kingdom; ther De/fcents, 
Collateral. Branches, Births, Marriages, and Iffue. Together with 
a like pane all the attainted Peers ; and a complete alphabetical 
Lift of thofe Nobles of Scotland, whofe Titles are extiné. Colleéted 

rom Parliament-rolls, Records, Family Documents, and tbe 
perfonal Information of many noble Peers. Alfo the paternal Coats of 
Arms, Crefts, Supporters, and Maottoes, moft elegantly engraved. 
8vo. 6s. Almony i>). 34 
HE Editors of this work affe& to think it ftrange that fo many 
years elapfed after the union, before any thing hke an authentic 
account of the illuftrious families, whereof the peerage of Scotland con- 
fifts, was offered for the gratification of the public curiofity. At length, 
however, the indefatigable Doug/as appeared, but with all the difadvan- 
tages of prolixity, and a large price, This, however, rather increafed 
(ag@hey fay) than abated the defire of the Editors of the prefent work, 
as it afforded: them fatisfaction in many particulars, which otherwife shey 
could not bave obtained.  WTICH 
This laf affertion we can very readily believe; as well ag thatthe 
high price of Douglas’s Peerage might naturally enough fuggeft the ex- 
pediency of an abridgment.. ‘Thofe who pleafe.to take the trouble of 
being convinced of the ftri& connection that fubfifts between both, may 
fee the errors we pointed out in Douglas’s account of Vifcount Irwin’s 
family *, copied here. Neverthelefs, this piece, confidered only in the 
light of an abridgment of that other laborious work, undoubtedly has 
its merit ; efpecially as it is brought down to the prefent time, though 
not with all the precifion that might be wifhed.—For inftance, the Hon. 
James Stuart, brother to the Earl of Galloway, is ftiled Liewtenant-cole- 
nel of the third regiment of foot-guards, which poft he has not enjoyed 
fince the year 1752, when he obtained the command of a regiment of 
his own, (the 37th) and is now a lieutenant-general in the army; of 
neither of which promotions is any notice whatever. taken —The arms 
appear to be well engraved; but the Cauntefs of Orkney’s Zould have 


been in a /ozcnge. P 
* See Review, Vol. XXXI. we 
Art. 12. The Siudy of Geography improved. Defigned for the Ufe of 

Schools, as well as private Teachers. Being a more certain and ex- 

peditious Method of conveying the Knowlege of that Science, and 

fixing it in the Memory of young Perfons, than any hitherto made 
public. By Thomas Jefferys, Geographer to his Majefty. 

Folio. 2s. 6d, Printed for the Author, near Charing- 

Crofs. 

The method propofed in this introduction is certainly a good one, 
being that of mhaking the pupil defcribe the refpeétive parts of the world 
on projeCtions properly divided by the feveral circles of the fphere, ufed 

. on to 
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to afcertain the fituation of places in maps. The Author juftly remarke, 
‘that as the tranfcribing any piece of writing which is to be got by 
heart, is a greater help toward fixing it in the memory, than merely 
reading it over; fo the drawing and colouring upon thefe projeftions, 
any part of the countries defcribed upon the globe, muft undoubtedly fix 
the knowlege of the fituation, &c. of every part fo drawn, much more 
ftrongly in the memory, than the bare in{pection of a globe or map, 
which is the common method of teaching. 

‘ For this purpofe the feven following fchemes for the feveral parts 
of the earth, have been given, viz. Two ftereographic projections for 
the hemifpheres. A projeCtion for the map of Europe. Two ftereo- 
graphic projeétions for Afia and Africa: and two orthographic pro- 
jeStions, for the countries roand each pole, dividing the earth at the 
equator.’ 

Ic is unneceffary to add any thing more concerning fo obvious a plan 
for fixing the fcience of geography in young minds: if it be in any 
mealure deficient, it isin not fupplying the maps themfelves, drawn 
on a different {cale, for thofe to copy from, who live remote from tu- 
tors, fchools,.or globes: which would facilitate the progrefs of numbers 
of felf-taught geniufes, who by laudable laborious perfeverance arrive 
at proficiency, and even eminence, under a variety of external difad- 
vantages. WN. 
Art. 13. Letters on the Importance of the Rifiag Generation of the 

labouring Part of our Fellow-fubjeéts; being an Account of the 

miferable State of the Infant Parifh Poor ; the great Ufefulne/s of 
the Hofpital for expafed and deferted young Children, properly re- 

Stritied; the Obligations of parochial Officers; and an hiftorical 

Detail of the whole Mortality of London and Weftminfter, from 

1592 to this Time. With political, moral, and religious Obfer- 

vations on the Education and Infiruciion of the Poor, Marriage, 

and Pspulation. Reflecitons on the Caufes of the high Price of 

Provifions ; the Danger of the National Debt, expenfive Living, 

and want of Zeal for our cammon IVelfare. By Jonas Hanway, 

Efq; 8vo. 2 Vols. 7s. Millar, &c. 

After fo particular an enumeration in the title-page, of the points 
difcuffed in thefe volumes, it is only neceflary farther to inform our 
readers, that thefe letters were firft publithed in the news papers; from 
whence they are now collected and neatly printed in the prefent vo- 
lumes, with enlargement. 

Having therefore already appeared before the public, this collection 
can fcarcely be ecnfidered in the hght of a new performance, nor con- 
fequently to require an intimate examination here. The fubjetts are 
in themfelves truly important, and Mr, Hanway’s public-fpirited difpo- 
fition and induttry, are well known ; as he never takes up his pen ex- 
cepting for a benevolent purpofe. His obfervations and refleQions are 
frequently juft, though of en obvious ; and he amplifies them fuffi- 
ciently: but if charity is admitted to cover a multitude of fins, it furely 
ought to fecure mere failings from rigid criticifm. 

We had fome time fince a worthy indefatigable obferver of the motion 
of the wheels of government, Mr. Jacob Henriques, who warned us 

. irom 
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frbm time to time, by advertifements, of approaching dangers, which 
he inftruéted us to avoid : we need as much a careful monitor to watch 
the more minute and fubordinate, though equally important, articles of 
our domeftic policy ; and Mr. Hanway has chofen that good part. In 
the exercife of which, thorgh his endeavours fhould not in every. in- 
ftance be fuccefsful, he will always enjoy that felf-fatisfaétion and ap- 
probation which refults from honeft and humane principles of ation 


Art. 14. 4 fhort View of the prefent State f the Ifle of Man; ae 
, e 


bly fubmitted to the Confideration of the Right Honourable the 
Lords of his Majefty’s Board of Treafury. By an Impartial 
Hand. 8vo. 6d. No Publifher’s Name. Sold by Cadell. 


, According to the reprefentations given in this little pamphlet, the 


civil inftitutions in the Ifle of Man, which is governed by its own laws, 
are the moft partial, and particularly oppreffive to ftrangers, that can 
be conceived ; efpecially while we view this ifland according to its 
fituation, furrounded by iflands under the more equitable laws of the 
Britith government. Moreover, to compleat the flavery of its unhappy 
inhabitants, another moniter extends its mercilefs talons over them, 
worfe if poffible than the moft arbitrary abufe of civil authority. —* That. 
avowed enemy to liberty and peace, the /piritual court, exults here in 
all its fulnefs of power and wonted defpotifm.’ Of this the Writer fpe- 
cifies fome initances, which we have neither room nor inclination to 
particularize. It is to’ be ardently hoped, that the inhabitants of an 
ifland now taken under Britith protection, may become fenfible of its 
advantages, by finding protection from rapine and oppreffion in ever 
form; and more efpecially from that which comes cloathed in fheep- 
ikin, profefling peace, and good-will toward man. 


Art. 15. Great Events from Little Caufes,—a Selection of interefting 
and entertaining Stories, drawn from the Hiftories of different 
Nations ; wherein certain Circumftances, feemingly inconfiderable, 
are difcovered to have been gpparently productive of very extraordi- 
nary Incidents. ‘Tranflated from the French of Monf. A. 
Richer. 12mo, 3s. F. Newbery. 

Though this coliection of {tories is made from books which are in 
every one’s hands, it may, however, be acceptable to young readers, 
merely as a collection of ftories. 

As to the Compiler’s part:cular view in fhewing that great events often 
Spring from remoxe or trivial caufes, we perceive nothing great or ufeful 
in it; for, what inftruCtion do we gain from being told that the amour 
of Helen and Paris, was the caufe of the deftrudion of Troy? or, what 
advantage can accrue from our being reminded, ‘that the rape of Lu- 
cretia occafioned the overthrow of monarchy in Rome? 


Art. 16. Ananas: or, a Treatife on the Pine-apple. In which the 
whole Culture, Management, and perfecting this moft excellent 
Fruit, is laid down in a clear and explicit Manner. To which is 
added, the true Method of raifing the fineft Melons with the 
greateft Succefs. The whole deduced from many Years Praétice; and 


containing Vaicus Tmprcvements in the Culture of thefe Plants, 
Rev. June, 1767. Ti 
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never before publifhed. Illuftrated with a Copper-plate, in which 
is exhibited a Stove, &c. feculiarly adapted for raifing the Pine- 
apple Plaat. By John Giles, Gardener, at Lewifham, in 
Kent. 8vo. 2s. Bladon. , 
Though the art of gardening has of late years received many im- 
provements; and feveral authors, of acknowledged eminence in 
way, have endeavoured to elucidate the fubjeét; yet Mr. Giles 
fmks it ftill neceffary to prefent the public with, what he efteems, 
more full and explicit directions for bringing to perfe&ion the pine- 
apple and melon: in which, he affirms, [how truly, muft be left to 
the determination of experience] tat, ‘ all the obftacles and difficulties 
which gardeners have met with in raifing thefe fruits, are remedied.’ 
Art. 17. An Addre/s to the Ladies, Joewing how hazardous Matr:=* * 
mony is found to enter upon at this Time. By a Young Bachelor, 
8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 

_'This Young Bachelor thinks that the ladies of the prefent age are fo 
over-fond of drefs and diflipation, that prudent men.will be cautious of 
entering with them into the pleafing bands of Hymen.—We fear there 
is but too much caufe for this reprefentation of the general idlenefs and 
extravagance of the prefent race of females in this country: and had 


this pamphlet been better written, we fhould have heartily recommended 
it to the attention of our Fair Readers. 


Art. 18. The Hiftcry of the Rife and Progrefs-of the charitable 
Foundations at Church-Langton: together with the different Deeds 


of Trufl of that Eftablifbment. By the Rev. Mr. Hanbury. 
3vo. 6s. Printed for the ed of the charity; and fold 
by Dodfley, &c. : ; 
We have here a circumftantial and not wnentertaining aecount of, 
perhaps, one of the moft extraordinary charitable foundations that ever 
was thought of, and carried into execution.—Whether we confider the 
nature of Mr. Hanbury’s fcheme, the benevolence of his views, the op- 
ofition he met with, or the firmnefs of mind with which he perfevered 
in the profecution of his pious defign, we fee ample caufe for admiration 
and aflonifhment!—We need not enter into any particulars as to the 


‘laudable ends which he propofed to accomplifh, and has in a great de- 


gree accomplifhed, by turning his knowlege and experience in horticul- 
ture, in an efpecial manner, * to the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind ;’ for thefe particulars are already well known to the public 
in general. Suffice it, therefore, that our Readers are hereby barely ap- 
prized of a publication from whence they will receive full intelligence of 
al! shat has been done, in purfuance of this celebrated charitable {cheme*: 


* Our Readers will pleaie to note, that «we Know nothing more of 
Mr. Hanbury, or of his charitable {cheme, than we have collected from 





_ his own publications; and that the warmth with which we have com- 


mended his very fingular undertaking, proceeds merely ftom the grate- 
ful fenfe which every public-fpirited perfon muft at firft fight entertain of 
every public-fpirited and benevolent defign, As to the peculiar merits 
of any plan, or feafidility of any undertaking, they can appear only 


“from a critical enquiry, aided by a competent knowlege of the pre- 


mifes, 
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the foundation of which, thofe who were witneffes to it have beheld with 

furprize,—the confequences, pofterity may acknowledge with gratitude. 

Art. 19. The Complete Grazier, or Gentleman and Farmer’s Direc- 
tory. Containing the beft Inftructions for buying, breeding, 
and feeding Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, and for fuckling lambs. 

A Defcription of the particular Symptoms attending the va- 

rious Diftempers to which Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs are fub- 

ject; with the moft approved Remedies. Directions for mak- 
ing the beft Butter, feveral Sorts of Cheefe, and Rennet. 

Different Methods of ftocking a Grafs Farm, with the, par- 

ticular Expence and Profit of each. How to prepare the 

Land, and fow feveral Sorts of Grafs-Seeds to Advantage. 

DireGtions for raifing proper Fodder for Cattle and Sheep. 

Particular Inftrutions for ordering, breeding and feeding 

Poultry, Turkeys, Pigeons, Tame Rabbets, Geefe, Ducks, 

Buftards, Pea-fowls, Phea‘ants and Partridges. Directions 

for making Fifh Ponds or Canals, and for ordering the F.ifh 

in the beft Manner. With other curious Particulars. Written 
by a Country Gentleman, and originally defigned for private 

Ufe. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Almon. 

This very ample titie-page fufficiently‘ fhews the intention of the 
fhort compilation to which it is prefixed: fo that we have only to add 
our wifhes that both the writer and printer had been a little more accu- 
rate, and then we fhould fcarcely have read of the care of the farner 
. Hing greatfully rewarded, —of horned cattle being fattened for flaughter 
in fix weeks,—of deer going to the rut in Fuly, [thevery-height of the 
venifon feafon|—of the education of lambs,—and of the ripening of fwine, 
But the moft extraordinary thing of all, is, a recommendation to feed 
geefe with a pafte made of dricd figs, and water; which, it is affirmed, 
‘ will fatten them extremely, and make their vers of a vaft bigne/s, 
— large as to weigh tao or three pounds a-piece,’—Credat Fudeus 
Apella ! 
in. 20. Modern Eden: or, the Gardener's Univerfal Guide : con- 

taining plain Inftru€tions, for performing every Branch of 

Gardening, whether relating to Ornament or Utility. In 

which are laid down the beft Methods for raifing all the Pro- 

ducts of the Kitchen and Flower-garden, and the training, 
pruning, and entire Management of Fruit-trees. ‘The whole 
founded on Experience, according to the Methods of the beft 

Gardeners of the prefent Time. With many ufeful and cu- 

rious Experiments, which have been repeatedly practifed and 

proved, not only by Gardeners, but the Virtuofi in general. 

By John Rutter, Gardener at Wandfworth, and Daniel 

Carter, Gardener at Batterfex, 8vo. 5s. Cooke. 

The proteifed defign of this book is to give all that is ufeful or curious 
In the art of gardening, in a moderate compafs, free from repetitions, 
and founded on experience. And as w/e fhould always be preferred to 
cukic Sty, the volume begins with the kitchen-garden ; the proper fitua- 
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tion for which is pointed out, together with the difpofition of the 

ground, and form of the beds. The proper kind of mould, with the 

ufe of dung and compott, “are next afcertained ; after which follows a 

diftiné&t account of the culture of each particular produce of the kitchen- 

garden, in a Clear, though concife, manner.—Book II. treats of the 
pleafure-garden ; in which the plants appropriated to that department, 
are comprehended under the few claffes of hardy and tender, annual 
and perennial ; by attending to which eafy diftinétions, the fuppofed 
difficulty of managing this branch of gardening, is almoft entirely re- 
moved, as we are here affuied, ‘ that one general method of treatment 
anfwers to all the vaft numbers comprehended under each clafs.’—The 
green-houfe, and ftove, with the management of fuch plants as require 
thofe heips, are alfo here introduced.— In Book III, the manage- 
ment of fruit-trees is difcufled ; whether ftandards, efpaliers, or wall- 
fruit. The firft fort are very properly confined to the orchard,, the fe- 
cond are not much in efteem with thefe writers; but of the third they 
have treated, fo fat as we can judge, in avery fenfible. extremely con- 
cife, and yet intelligible, magner. To this general management of 
fruit-trees, they have added a fingular method of propagating them, 
firit propofed by Agricola, and lately revived, under -the direction of 

Dr. Hill. —The chepeers in book III. are ftrangely m:/-numbered; fkip- 

ping, in the table of contents, at once, from IV. to X. and in the body 

of the book, from V. to X. without any intermediate numbers what- 
ever.—Upon the whole, however, the work may be a very ufeful com- 
panion to the pra@.ca! gardener, who has not time to confult more pro~ 

lix writers upon a fubject wherein foo mch theory wiil often prove as 

inconvenient, as too J itie. 

Art. 21. Every Man his cwn Gardener. Being a new,.and muc 
more complete Gardener’s Kalendar than any one hitherto 
publifhed. Containing not only an Account of what Work 
is neceflary to be done in the Hot-houfe, Green-houfe, Shrub- 

bery, Kitchen, Flower, and Fruit-gardens, for every Month 


q: the Year, but alfo ample Directions for performing the 
e dfaid Work, according to the neweft and moft approved Me- 


thods now in Practice amongft the be Gardeners }y Mr. 

Mawe, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Leeds, an- other 

Gardeners. t2mo. 4s. Griffin. 

Thefe writers declare themfelves practical gardeners, whe paved 
their whole lives (as they fay) in acquiring that knowleye. +. they 
here attempt to reduce into a fhort {y{tem, in which the buftsers necef> 


fary to be done in every month, is methodically fet down, and dirce- 
tions given how to execute it, in the feveral branches, accosding to 
snodern practice. Such parts of gardening as are merely botanical are 
here omitted, as of little ufe to the young gardener, for whofe inftruc- 
tron the wo:k appears chiefly calculated ; and who will find therein a 
great dea! of matter comprifed in a fmall compafs, by means of a clofe 
print. The marginal notes, here inlerted, are very convenient to expe- 
dite ‘he finding of any particular article ; the want whereof is a defect 
in Miller’s Kalendar ; and which is here noticed, only that it may be 
Supplied in the next edition. 


Art. 22s 
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Art. 22. The Rofcius ; or Spouter’s Companon: being a Culleion 
of Scenes, Soliloquies, Prologues, Epilogues. To which are pre- 
fixed fome Striétures on Emphafis and Aétion. Carefully com- 
piled by a member of the Rofe Sogiety. 12mo. 1s. Bladon. 
‘The difcerning reader will expect little from a perfon capable of 


j Oining the celebrated name of Roscius, with the contemptible cant- 


gePm ORGPourer, With equal propriety might fome collector of the 
lower branches of mathematical knowlege give us the NewTon ; or 
Almanac-maker§ Com>anion ;—or fome other compiling genius exhibit 
the GentLetan; or Fridbl’s Companion. In a word, this is an idie 
boyifh publication, fit only for idle boyifh readers, 


Art. 23. The Naturalif’s Fournal. gto. 1s. 6d. Sandby.. 
This Journal, or table-book, confifts of a fet cf columns, for eve 
day in the year; in which the curious naturalift may write his obftrva- 
tions on the barometer thermometer, wind, weather, plants, animals, 
infects, and all the various and fucceffive produce of the feafons: with 
memorandums of mifcellaneous occurrences, &c. &c. &e. The hint is 
confeffedly taken from the Calendar of Flora ; and for the general utility 
of fuch a table, the Compiler refers to Mr. Stillingfleet’s Mifcellaneous 
Traéts relating to Natural Hiftory and Hnfbindry. The publication 
may certainly be ufeful; ic will fave its purchafers the trouble of di- 
viding and ruling fuch a book: and it will alfo be much cheaper than 

one of their own making. 


Art. 24. Letters on the Britifh Mufeum. 12mo0. 2s. Dodfley, 

Thete letters contain a flight account of the principal curiofities pre- 
ferved in the Britifh Mufeum, interfperfed with curfory remarks and 
quotations from ancient poets. In letter the fecond, we find the fol. 
lowing panegyric on the celebrated Cleopatra, which is drawn with 
fome tafte and {pirit : 

‘ There is no female character in hiftory which claims fo much admi- 
ration as that of the unfortunate Cleopatra. Her beauty was exquifite ; 
her wit was equal to her beauty ; and there was fuch a natural grace and 
fweetnefs in every thing fhe faid and did, as captivated all who con- 
verfed with her. The found of her voice was fo melodious, that it gave 
inexprelhible pleafure to all who heard her fpeak ; and her tongue, like 
an inftrument of many ftrings, had a vaft compafs and variety of found. 
An tncommon application had improved her natural tulents, and ren- 
dered their influence almoft univerfal, She froke moft languages with 
readinefs, and there were but few of the barbarian nations whom fhe 
anfwered by an interpreter. To moft of them fhe gave audience her- 
felf; to the Frhiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, 
Medes, Parthians, and many others. With the'e accomplifhments the 
pofeffed many of the molt fplendid virtues. H-r magnanimity was 
great; her magnificence unrqualled. She was liberal and a lover of 
learning. If too great a fenfibility of pleafure fubjeSted her to the do- 
minion of the fofter paffions, fhe difplayed however fuch conftancy in 
all her a'tachments as would have done honour to the moit virtuous af- 
fe&tion. The motive to her death was the fame which has been ad, 
mired in Cato; and the manner of it more fuitable to fema'e fofinets 
and decency, thai that of the rigid Lucretiz.’ 
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To give a tolerable defcription of the Britifh Mufeum would require 
the pen of a perfon well fkilled in the various branches of natural hif- 
tory, which does not appear to have been much ftudied by this Author. 
He feems indeed to know fo litile of narural curiofities, as to be igno- 
rant of what they confift. After leaving the zatura/ curivfities, fays he, 
1 arrived at the animal kingdom ; {o that animals are, in his idea, diftin- 
guifhed from navural curiofities. B-..+%, 


PoLITICAL and COMMERCIAgL- 


Art. 25. 4 fhort View of the Laws now fubfifling with refpeé to 
the Powers of the Eaft-India Company to borrow Money under 
their Seal, and to incur Debts in the due Courfe of Trade, by the 
Purchafe of Goods on Credit, and by freighting Ships, or other 
mercantile Tranfactions. 8vo. 6d. Nicoll. 

Int. nded to invalidate the objections brought by the dire€tors againf 
the increafed dividend. 

Art. 26. 4 Letter toa Minifter on the Subjeé? of the Eaft-India Di« 

vidend. Folio. 6d. Almon. 

A keen and fpirited remonftrance to the Duke of —, againft 
the fcheme for :efcinding the declared dividend of 124 per cent. 

Art 27. An Addrefs to the Publick, on the Subjeé? of the Eaft-India 

Dividend. 8vo. 6d. Bladon. 

The Writer of this Addrefs alfo contraverts the bill relative to the re- 
{cinding and reftraining the divicend; a meafure which he totally con- 
demns : comparing it to the arrét iflued by the King of France, refpeét- 
ing the French funds, after the peace,—which arret proved abfolutely 
ruinous to the credit of that country, 

Art. 28. The Nature of a Quarentine, as it is performed in Italy; 
to guard againj? that very alarming and dreadful contagious Dif- 
temper, comm:n!y called the Piague. With important Remarks on 


the Neceffity of saying open the Trade to the Ea/l-Indies ; to enable 


the Government (by an Increafe of Revenue arifing Jrom an Exten- 
ficn of Commerce) to take off the Taxes which burthen the Nation. 


The only true Means of providing a Relief for the general Diftrefs. 

8vo. 1s. 6d. Williams. 

This account cf the nature of a quarentine confifts only of eleven 

ages, in which we apprehend thofe who have already attended to the 
Fabject will find very little information ; and the Author himfelf muft 
confider it as a very imperfect account, fince he tells us at the conclu- 
fion that ‘ it would be well-judged to fend to Italy, @ proper perfon who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the Italian language and cuftoms, in or- 
der that he may gather the beft information that is to be had, touching 
the nature cf a quaren:ine,’ 

In our Author’s én portant remarks on the Eaft-India company’s affairs, 
we find fome excellent political logic, and found reafoning on either fide 
the queition.—‘ To oblige the Eajft-India company to pay one million 
yearly, though the company fhould agree to this rather than lofe a 
greater territorial revenue, and the vaft profits of an extended trade ;— 
is unconftitutional ;—is a bare faced a on every individual ;=is to 
{eize the property of the en gives the public to underftand 
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how little they can depend upon the proteétion of their laws.’—Well, 
but notwithftanding all this, our Author, bya little dextrous manage- — 
ment, proves, on the other fide, that the Kalt-india trade muff be laid 
quite open, and without any compenfation to the company.—* Can thofe 
merchants who, by their fuccefs, have received more than an adequate 
confideration for their trouble, their expence, and the purchafe-money 
for their charter, hefitate about complying with a requelt of this fort? 
No. I will anfwer for them as true Britons, that they will chearfully ac- 
quiefce, and give up both rheir lands and their charter for the general 
_ Taking in lieu thereof, that fhare of all benefits which they will 

e entitled to, as inembers of the fame community, in common with 
the reft of his majelty’s fubje&s. A concarrence truly {pirited and pa- 
triotic ; which will do them as much honour, as it will do fervice to 
their country. But, if the company fhould not chufe to concur volun- 
tarily, it will then become quite neceffary and juft for the /enate to de- 
termine that it hall be fo.’ 

As to our Author’s general fuppofition, that immenfe gains would be 
derived to the nation by laying open the Eaft-India trade, it is very chi- 
merical :—in the Eaft-India trade the BALANCE is againtt us: his icheme 
therefore, of ‘ enabling the government to take off the taxes and ecreafe 
the revenue, by the extenfion of a /ofing trade, is truly worthy that ace 
complifhed, communicative, and difintereiled politician, Jacob Hen 
rigues :—and Jacob may poflibly not thank us for putting him with fuch 
bad company. 

We could with to fee the affair of the Eaft-India company treated by 
fome one who underftood the fubje& : it is difficult and important. — 
Under the prefent form, there isa great difcouragement to every home- 
manufafure or invention, which would interfere with an article imported 
by the company: any thing of this kind no fooner makes its appear= 
ance, than the company fink the price of their own article fo low, as to 
ruin the home-manufacture ; and thus at once injure the individual and 
do ill to the tlate —On the other hand, was the Eaft India trade to be 
laid entirely open, might not this be a ftill greater injury to our own 
manufactures ? for were the India goods brought to us at a much eafier 
rate, they might in fome cafes be exported initead of our own,—Sup- 
pofe this trade was to be taken into the hands of government, and ma- 
naged with judgment and integrity ?—In this way, there would be an 

ition to the revenue ; for the prefent high prices fhould be kept up, 
° ve tax upon luxuries :—every advantaze too which could be derived 
from an extenfion of our commerce, by means of the Eati-India manu- 
factures, would thus be fecured :—and the ftate would from found po- 
licy take care, not to crufh any home-mzanufacture, though it fhould 
interfere with fome of their ‘mported artic/es. = 

In a poftfeript, this Writer gives the Monthly Reviewers a bead 

trimming, in return for the ba/fy featence which he fays they have pafled 
on fome of his late productions, without being competent judges of the 
fubjeéts : thefe pieces here alluded to, are *‘ An Attempt to pay off the 
National Debt, by laying open the Trade to the Kait-Indies;’ and 
‘ The True Intereft of Great Britain, in Regard io the Trade and Go- 
vernment of Canada, Newfoundland, &c,’ both which were briefly 
mentioned in fome of our late Reviews. 
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Art. 29. Confiderations on the Dearnefs of Corn and Provifions, and 
a Propofal to raife 2,500,0001/. per Annum, without Oppre/fion. 
Dedicated to all Noblemen and Gentlemen that already have 


been, now are, or hereafter may be, in the Adminiftration, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon. 


A well-meant, fanguine, but impracticable, attempt to rectify a// the 
inconveniences which the prefent circumflances of affairs have occa- 
fioned politicians to advert to. It contains much declamation againft 
the common people, and recommends fuch reftri¢tions and harfh treat- 
ment of them, as cannot be carried into execution. Jt is pleafant to 
find the Author objcét to the good effects of inoculating the fmall-pox, 
the ill effects of rendering poor perfons fecure from the diftemper and the 
fear of it; and fo enabling them to quit their birth-places and repair to 
London : as if it were better to leave perfons to the chance of fo dire a 
difeafe, and to let it deftroy its ufual proportion, than to fave the lives 
of thoufands, who have thereby an opportunity of going where they 

leafe ! : 

3 The principal obje& recommended, is the conftituting a -oard of 
plenty, who fhould fuperintend the regulations for fupplying the country 
with provifions: concerning which, it may be afked, Whether the 
country can probably be eafed by augmenting its incumbrances, in creat- 
ing new places of profit, to regulate affairs which muft in the ordinary 
courfe of things, as they have hitherto done, naturally regulate them- 
felves ? Another expedient is to raife the money fpecified in the title- 
page, by impofing a {mall duty on /a/t for the purpofe of manure; fuch 
falc to be rendered unfit for any other purpefe: the prefent duty on it 
for all other ufes, to remain. But when every farmer indifcriminately 
is propofed to be under an obligation to ufe 100 bufhels of falt on every 
plough-land of so]. a year, with a duty of 6d. a bufhel impofed on 
it, in lieu of other manure; or otherwile, if of/inate againft fuch ufe 
of it, to be neverthelefs taxed at that proportion; it is to be doubted, 
whether the words without oppre(fion are not improperly applied, in the 
face of this pamphlet. Since no duty to be laid on a necefary of life, 
can, in ftriét propriety, be affirmed clear of opprefiion. 

Some good hints are added relating to the parcelling out of land into 
farms, Sc. on a report ofan intention in the crown to difpofe of Enfield 
Chace in {mall farms: though, as before remarked, his fchemes on the 


whole are far from feafible. N. 
Art. <0. Iwo Papers on the Subje& of taxing the Britifhb Caloni@s in 
America, Fe. Bvo. 6d. Almon. 


We are informed, in the preface, that thefe two papers were drawn 


up we club of American merchants, at the head of whom were Sir 
coWil 


Keith, governor of Penfylvania, the celebrated Mr. Jofhua Gee, 
and other eminent perfons ; that they were publifhed in 1739, and are 
now re-printed entire, that the world may fee what were the fentiments 
and doéirines, at that time, of the greateft friends to America, and of 
thofe who were beft acauainted with the rights and commercial interett 
of the colonies: particularly with regard to the eftablifhment of famp- 
duties, &c. From thefe papers, it appears that the extenfion of the 
itamp-a& to our colonies, is a project of near 30 years ftanding, if nat 
older; and from the preface it is apparent, that jome tenacious minds 
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1a are flill fondly inclined towards that unpopular and unfortunate fcheme. 
2. . We are forry to fee the bellows again applied to thefe expiring embers 5 
¢ but it is to be hoped the flame is damped, fo far as to put it beyond the 
1. payer of thefe partial politicians to re-kindle it, 
PoETICA L. 

id Art. 31. Imitations of the Eighteenth Epifile of the Firft Bcok, and 
- of the Eighth Ode of the Fourth Book o a Horace. By ~ ~— 
‘ of the Eulogy of Frederick King of Pruffia. 8vo. . 6d. 
“4 Wilkie. 
" Verfes could pleafe you, when a boy, 
e And verfes I can foon beftow, 
> Such as can flufh the cheek with joy, 
a Or foothe the {ubbing breaft of woe. 
5 So fays the mighty Orpheus of thefe Imitations, but, alas! the dif- 
y penfat on of joy and contentment mutt be left to beings far fuperior to 

elf; for we have read his verfes without finding the leat of either. 
f Art. 32. The Occonomy of the Mind. 8vo. 13s. Bladon. Wg, 
y A bookteller’s boy might put together fuch a pamphlet as this, which 
2 is patched up of proverbs from the Bible, the Eftimate of Human Life ~) / 
. from. Dodfley’s Mifcellany, an Ode on Hope from an old macazined * Bl 
{> Virtue, from—the Lord knows where, and a few fayings of heathen 


philofophers. ly. 
Art. 33. Yo Francis Bindon Efg; on a Pidture of his Grace Dr. 


Hugh Boulter, Lord Archbifhop of Armagh, fet up in the IVork- 
houfe near Dublin, in Commemoration of his Charities in 1739-40, 
and 1740-41. By T. H. D. E(qe 4to. 1s. Williams. 


The Author informs us in an apology prefixed, that the poem was 
written fo long ago as the charities commemorated were performed ; 
that he was then not quite nineteen years old; that the circumftances 
recorded in the poem are faéts; and laftly, that Mr. Bindon’s picture 
reprefents his Grace (who was famous for his char.ties during the fevere 
froit at the period above-mentionca) at the altar, with objects of com- 
paflion round him, and a cherub holding up a curtain over his head, 

The Poet, after defcribing the various dittreffes occafjoned by the ie- 
verity of the feafon, thus proceeds : 

Thefe fcenes of woe fhould in perfpeiive lie ; 

, The heart in forrow only brings them nigh: 
Then to full view fhould god-like Boulter jtand, 
Wide-fcattering round * whole harvefts from his hand, 
Pity for woes, and care in foriows freed, 
Should on his vifage watch, while thoufands feed. 
‘The croud a thouland tranfports fhould exprefs, 
Some kneel in praycr ; fome lift their hands to blef ; 
The blind his guided arms towards him raife, 
As to a fomewhat great his mind would praife ; 
o The cripple flrive to kneel, and fcarcely bend, 

Smile in his pain, and in his eyes commend ; 

A thoufand paffions fhew each various fenfe, 

And fpeak a praife in filent eloquence, 








* His Grace fed the poopat the expence of 501. per day. 
It 
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It is with pleafure we promote the commemoration of diftinguifhed 
virtue: as to the refi, the Reader will obferve a vein of untutor’d poetry 
ronning through this performance, and muft refer to the time of life 
when it was written. Le 


Art. 34. Genius,.a Mifcellaneous poetical Epifile to the Author of 
: Dido. By a ~ prsana 4to. 1s. Newbery. 


That mere mortals fhould fometimes mifs their way, and fall into a 

ditch, is not extraordinary ; but that the mufes, 

Jcve’s heavenly daughters, that are wont to lave 

in Helicon’s pure ftream, 
fhould ftray to Wapping, without a faith right-catholic, it is difficult 
to believe. The thing before us, however, puts the matter out of 
queftion ; for Genius, a poetical epiftle, has neither genius, nor is it 
poetical, To ufe an expreffion of the Author's, the poor nine, in this 
poem, 


Make Helicon a puddle that’s a fpring. he 
Wirt. 35, An Ode to Virtue, In Blank Lyric Verfe. 4to. 16. 
Nicoll. 


There are not more than two or three odes in this kind of verfe in 
our own language that have been thought tolerable, Where there is a 
variety of fhort lines running into one another, it is difficult to combine 
° tte numbers in fuch a manner as to prevent their refolving themfelves 
into profe. The meafure which the Author of this ode has made choice 
of is not the worit for his purpofe, and he was certainly in the right to 
obferve a regularity of {tanza throughout: the frame of it is as follows 3 

Tran{port me, Mafes, to the hill, 
The mountains fainting to a vivid blue ; 
There let me pore upon thofe piles, 
Ridge above ridge irregular, 
Cloud-cop’d, whofe archite& is God: 
Ficlds, waters, woods in regions hung 
Where tempefts ride 
In turbulence, 
While their calm {ummits fland in peaceful fies. 

This performance is very unequal, In fome places the fentiments are 
fine and the painting ftrong; in others the former are either trite or 
confufed, and the latter burlefque and farcical. What, for inftance, 
can be more ridiculous than the following defcription of a bull bellow- 
ing in the fields! 

. Look down! low thunder growls beneath 

On the long level of yon high-grown grafs, 
Kif-’d by the waving flood, the bull 
. Deep grumbles out his envious ‘rage. 
*/The ode is preceded by a doggrel preface, as unequal and unac- 
@oantable as the ode it‘elf. le. 


Art. 36. ‘The Beauties of Englifh Poetry felecied. By Oliver 
-  Goldfmith. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Griffin. 


Though Mr. Goldfmith hath written fome little pieces that have 
been sead and approved of; yet, from his preface, notes, and intro- 
| du@ions 
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ductions to thefe poems, one would almoft be inclined to think he 
had never written before. In the firft place he informs you that 
his bookfeller told him, there was no colleftion of poetry in the 
Englith: language, of any eftimation. Was this to thew his own 
ignorance, or was it an affectation of ignorance? If he knew fo 
little of the Englifh publications as to be guided in this refpect by 
his bookfeller, he was very unfit for the tafk he undertook; if the 
thing was otherwife, his declarations are ftill’ more ridiculous than 
his attempt. But, however unaccountable or uncouth the preface may 
be (where we arc iold cf the promotion of Deformity, &c. &c.) the intro- 
duétory obfervations on the feveral poems are ftill more wrong- 
headed, more fingular, more affected, and more abfurd. Thomion, in 
the opinion of this mighty critic, is a verbofe and affeéted poet, and 
Shenftone’s Paftoral Ballads have neither harmony nor fimplicity; but 
his Sche@lmiftrefs is one of thofe bappineffes in which a poet excels bimfelf. 
Gay’s Barlefque Paftorals are in the manner of Theocritus! Who that 





_ reads fuch criticifms can forbear crying out with the fhepherd in 


Virgil, 
Quid facient Domini, audent cum talia fures ? L. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 37. 6 apr on a new practical Method of curing the feve- 
ral Diforders which Human Nature is liable to. Ufed by Dr. 
F. A. Scheppelin, firft Phyfician to his Serene Highnefs Lewis 
VIII. Landgrave of Heffe-Darmftadt, Sc. To which is added, 
a foort Account of the Ufe and Properties of his Remedies. By 

“B. Chaftanier, A. M. late Surgeon to the Royal Hofpital at 

Paris, called )’Hotel-Dieu ; Difciple in the Midwifry of the 
famous Mr. A. Levret, Man-midwife to the Dauphinefs, 
‘&c. formerly Man-midwife of a Lying-in Charity in Lon- 
don. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie, &c. 


This twelve-penny pamphlet is a fcandalous advertifement of no lefs 
than ¢en different guack-medicines.— Ihefe medicines we are informed 
in the. avant propos, ‘have, for the fpace of-more than twenty 
years practice, conflantly proved infallible in the radical cure of all the 
diforders which human nature is liable to.—Is there any one who wifheth 
to be immortal, let him ftraightway repair to the High-German do@ors, 
Scheppelin and Chatftanier ! — 
Art. 38. 4n Effay on the Bite of a Mad Dog. 8vo. 1s. Flexney, 

his is a fubjeé&t which has frequently been difcuffed, amd we meet 
with nothing new in this little well meant efflay, but that our Author, 
at a certain ftage of the difeafe, recommends a medicated featon.—* As 
foon, fays he, as the Aydrophobia, or any other dangerous fymptom, 
appears, the cafe is commonly judged defperate, and all attempts to.re& 
medy it ineffeétual: yet, even in this condition, the patient thould gm 
be given over as loft; cruelly ftifled ; bled to death ; or otherwife made 
away with, as has fometimes been done; it thould rather.excite us to 
double our diligence, and try every thing that has any chance to fave 
him, In this fituation, I propofe the following. I Mofch. eee 
*. 
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Camph. er. x. Balf. Capiv, gut. x. mifce. Put this into the folding of a 
clean, thin, linen rag ; and with a broad nced/e, made for that purpofe, 
draw it into, and lodge it in the neck, as a /eaton: continue it there 
for fome time, till we may fuppofe the volatile parts are abforbed ; then 
remove it, putting another of the fame in its flead; repeat this as there 
is occafion: this promifes to make a powerful revulfion from the head 
and throat; to give vent to the poifonous, irritating matrer; and, by 
its peculiar properties, remove thofe fpafms from the mufcles of deglu- 
tition, whence the sydrophobia; from the membranes and veffels of the 
brain, whence the adlirium.’—As this method of cure is not confirmed 

the authority of experience; and as our Author informs us, ‘ that 
feveral things here advifed are not fupported by any example in prafice, 
but depend entirely upon theory, and are merely propofed as what [ 
thought might be of fervice;'\—our Readers will eafily know what fort 
of judgment is to be formed of this publication. D. 


Retictous and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 39. The double Queftion difcuffed, in a Differtation on Fere- 
» wah, Chap. xxxi. ver. 29. occaftoned by a late Controverfy about 
Childrens fuffering for the Crime of their Parents; and Idolatry 
punifhed by the “fudge, as mentioned “fob xxi. 19. XxXi, 26, 27, 
28. By John Brekell. 8vo. 8d. Buckland. 


The two queftions lately agitated among fome learned men; namely,: 


1. Whether ¢li'drens Juffering for the crime cf their parents; and 2. Whe- 


ther punifbing idolatry by the judge, were modes of punithment peculiar to, 
the jewith polity and conftituticn ; are, upon examining witnefles, and” 


fumming up the evidence, both here determined in the negative :—from 
whence this Writer thinks it follows, that the pafiages in the book of 
Job, which refer to thofe modes of panifhment, will not bear all the 
ftrefs that hath been laid upon them to difprove the high antiquity of 
that book, and to fink its date below the time of Mofes.—And in re- 
gard to children fuffering for the crime of their parents; he remarks, 
‘ if that fanétion of the law was peculiar to the Jewith fyftem, itis rea- 
fonable to fuppofe, it would have ceafed with the law. But with refpeé& 
to the Jews, that mode of punifhment was fo far from ceafing, in their 
inftance, after the promulgation of the g-frel, that on the contrary, they 
have fuffered long, and are flill fuffering at this day, for the crime of their 
forefathers, in denying, and crucifying the Lord of glory. So that they 
feem to have zow as much, and more than ever caufe to ufe this pro- 
var§, The fatiers have eaten a fowre graje, and the childrens teeth ave fet 
en edge. A {trong circumftance in favour of the interpretation [here} 
given of the prophet’s words, viz, that they relate folely to the return 
of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon,’ P.. 


Art. 40. Mbfes’s Petition to be blotted out of the Book of God, ex 


plained and vindicated from Mijconfirudiion ; and the Excellence of 


his Charaéter difplayed. (n Three Difcourfes. By Bartholo- 


®™ mew Keeling, A. M. Reétor of 'iffen and Bradden, Nor- 


thamptonfhire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Oxford printed: fold in 

London by Dodfley. 
The latter part of the petition of Mofes in the text [Exod. xxxii. 31, 
2, 33. ]—and if not, blot mz, I pray thee, out of thy book, whch thou 
baft 
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Zaft written; having fometimes been thought fimilar, though not alto- 
gether of equivalent meaning, with St. Paul’s with to be accurfed for bis 
brethren, of which Mr. Keeling had before written a Vindication *; he 
now proceeds to attempt an explication of the above paflage, which he 
underftands ‘ as a deprecation of temporal diitinétion and pre-eminence 
only.’ 

Whilft Mofes was forty days in the mount, receiving inftru€tions from 
God, the people grew impatient, and giving him up for loft, demanded 
of Aaron to make them gods to go before them: whereupon he made them 
a molten calf, to which they facrificed, and thereby juflly incurred the 
high difpleafure of the Lord their God; who thereupon faid unto 
Mofes, Let me alone that my wrath may wax hot againft them, and that 
d may confume them, and 1 witt Make OF THEE a GREAT NATION, 
Motes, however, waving this temporal benefit and diftin&tion, pleads 
in behalf of the people, and entreats the Lord ¢o turn from his fierce 
avrath, and repent of this evil againft them: and concludes his fuppli- 
cation in thefe remarkable words, Yer now, if thew wilt, forgive their 
fin; and, if not, blot me, 1 pray thee, out of thy book which thou bhaft 
written. The former part of thefe words, Mr. K, looks upon as a 
fupplication in behalf of the people; and the latter, as a petition from 
Mofes, ‘ that, if God would confume them, he would yet not make of 
HIM, or raife from Ais loins a great nation in their flead, in order to 
fulfil the promifes made to Abraham; (Gen. xii, 2.)—promifes of 
fuch” importance, fo often repeated, and particularly recited in this 
very conference of Mofes with God, that it is matter of farprize 
that the reference of this pafflage thereunto fhould have efcaped the ob- 
fervation of any, and been overlooked by all the commentators.’ 

So that this Jaft part of Mofes’s fupplication, this ingenious writer 
contends, is not to be underftood, as a requeit that God, if he would 
deitroy the Ifraelties, would alfo blot 42m out of the book of life ; bur is to 
be taken in a temporal fenfe only, as a modett petition, that God would 
reverfe his purpofe to make of him a great nation intftead of the apoilate 
Ifraelites. This feems [as is here alledged] to be all the meaning we 
have any authority from the context to put upon this petition; and the 
requeft thus underitood is [undoubtedly] more agreeable to, and worthy 
of Mofes’s declared character, than the common acceptation of his words 
will admit of. m P 

* See the laft Vol. cf our Review, 
AG. 41. A Crititical Differtation on Ifaiah VII, 13, 14, 15, 16. in 
wich the Sentiments advanced by Dr. Kennicstt, in a Sermon lately 
publifhed, and by feveral other Writers, are candidly and impar- 
tially examined8vo. 1s. White. | 

The fubje&t of this pamphlet has been conficered by a variety of 
writers; none of whom appear to have underftond this difficult paffuce 
exadily in the fame fenfe with the prefent. Some affert, that it re‘ates 
to a fon of ifaiah ; others, to Chrift: fome contend for a double mean- 
ing, and fay, that it relates both to a fon of Ifaiah, and to Chrilt; to 
One in a literal, to the other in a fecondary, and figuraiive fenfe: but 
the opinion which moft generally prevai's, is, that 1t contains two dif- 
tinct prophecies, the firft relating to Chriit, the fecond t» Ifuiah’s fun; 
—and this ts what the learned D. Kennicott adovts ©.  Conrraryv to = J! 





aumuif> 


* See account of his fermon, in a late Review. 
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‘thefe opinions, the Writer before us, [who appears to be endowed 
with a good deal of critical acumen] fuppofes this prophecy to relate to 
one perion only, and shat the fon of a young woman, then prefent ; 
which fon was afterwards to be born. ‘To eftablith this fenfe, he exa- 
mines the paflage critically, as well as the circumftances of Ahaz, and 
the ftate of his kingdom, at that time invaded by Rezin king of Syria, 
and Pekah the fon of Remaliah, king of Ifrael. In confirmation of 
God’s intention to defeat the enterprize of thefe confederate kings, 
Ifaiah gives Ahaz the fign here mentioned ; which this Author alledges 
muft have been more fatisfaftory, in their then diftrefs, fuppofing it (ac- 
cording to him) fhortly to take place, than it could have been, if de- 
ferred till fix or feven hundred years afterwards, when none of the per- 
fons, to whom it was given, would be alive to fee it performed. Upon 
this plan he fuppofes the whole prophecy, in every part, to be appli- 
cable to this child, who was foon afterwards to Se be born, and confi- 
dered as a pledge or token of divine favour, by his being called Imma- 
nuel, God with, or in the midft of us. Agreeably to this fenfe, he 
gives, what he affirms to be, a /iteral tranflation of the original, in the 
following words :—* Then he faid, hear ye now, O houfe of David, is 
it a {mall thing with you to weary men, but will ye weary my God alfo? 
Neverthelefs the Lord himfelf will give you a fign, (i.e. a mark or token 
of his favour) behold his young woman fhall conceive, and bear a fon, 
(is,conceiving and bearing a fon) and call his name Immanuel. Milk 
and honey fhall he eat, s#// he hall know to refufe the evil and chufe 
the good. But before shis child fhall know to refufe the evil and chufe 
the good, the land (of Judah) which thou (Ahaz) vexeft (or troublef with 
thy idolatries) fhall be forfaken of beth her kings.’ 

In fupport of his own opinion, he obferves that the origénal word for 
virgin, in Our Common tranflation, occurs only /even times in the Old 
Teft. viz. Gen. xxiv. 43. Exod. ii. 8. Pfal. Ixviii. 25. Prov. xxx. 19. 
Cant. i. 3. and vi. 8. and in this place: and that in three of thofe in- 
fiances it is mot rendered virgin, but maid, or damfel, (viz. in Exodus, 
Pfalms, and Proverbs) words of a more indefinite fignification: and he 
fhrewdly adds, that, according to the fenfe in which the paflage in 
Prov, is »fually underitood (which, however, he does not think the true 
one) the word maid cannot well shere mean a virgin. —Upon the whole, 
a r@ader of tafte for critical difquifitions, will not think his time ill em- 
ployed in the perufal of this tract; which contains many ingenious, 
though perhaps controvertible, obfervations. * 
Art. 42. 4 Letter to the Author of a Letter to Dr. Formey; in 

which fome of the prevailing Sentiments of that worthy Body of 

Men called Quakers, as they fland in Mr. Robert Barclay’s Apo- 

lozy, and as they are touched upon in that Letter, are freely dif- 

cuffed, and their apprehended natural Tendency manifefted. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Norwich printed, and fold by Baldwin in London. 

When the zeal of reformation operated ftrongly on the human mind 
in the laft century or two, many warm Imaginations took odd turns, and 
fabricaved new fyitems of opinions, which, however ftrange, eafily found 
countenance ;-and feveral of them yet fubfit nomiva'ly, though now 
mellowed down to more rational models. The fureit way to exhibit 
thee {cttaries in a ridiculous light, is ta tye them down to their firtt 

principles, 
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principles, and then bait them like bulls at the ftake; a treatment which 
even fome eftablifhments are not fond of receiving, however ufeful they 
may fometimes ‘deem it, to deal fo by others, | 

. With regard to the letter now before us, on the before-mentioned ac- 
count we deem it unneceffary to enter into and follow the centroverted 
points between the dead Barclay and the living writer of the prefent 
performance. The principal object of difpute, if it will bear that name, 
is the claim which quakers make to a light within, which our Author 
ftrenuoufly afferts they-do not enjoy ; but if, as our facetious country- 


man fays, who lived ata time when this light fhone brighter than it has 
been known to do fince, 


’Tis a dark lanthorn of the fpirit, 
Which none fee by but thofe who bear it ¢ 
our Author cannot in juftice be allowed to know much about it. - 
However, while the quakers chiefly diftinguifh themfelves by fimpli- 
city of manners and fincerity of conduct, it is hardly worth while to 
controvert their f{peculative opinions, or fingularities in drefs or beha- 
viour : and if they are wife they will keep out of the field of controverfy, 
where the chance is muth greater for lofing than gaining credit. 





e 
Art. 43. The Root of Proteftant Errors examined; or Mr. Mo- 
foeim’s Queftion difcuffed, viz. How far a juft Antipathy to the 

Church Puppet-foews of Papifis, has unjufily driven fame Protef- 

tant-churches into the oppoftte Extreme? 4to. 1s. Jotnfon 

and Davenport. Clb 

In Anfwer to Mofheim’s queflion, the Author ‘of this performance 
endeavours to fhew, that all kinds and degrees of conformity to the 
church puppet-/bews of papifts, are faulty and anjuftifiable ; and that the 
pretended meafures of atding devotion, and advaticing the interefts of 
the Chriftian religion, by making bye-laws, or appointing rites and 
ceremonies, unknown to the injunétions of Jefus and his apoftles, are of 
the very fame fpecies with church puppet-/hews, whether they relate to 
the magnificent and highly ornamented buildings, the confecration of 
them, the inftramental mufic in churches, ‘the fet order of geftures ; 
the bowing, the knecling, or the croflings made ufe of ; the claims of 
prieftly power to abfolve, or condemn; the fubfcriptions required to 
fymbols of human compofition, and to.articles of faith which are of no 
better original. Thefe, and other things of the fame human com- 
plexion, our Author fays are what belong to church puppet-/hewws, and 
fo far as proteftant-churches do countenance and cherifh them, fo far are 
they from fhewing a juit antipathy, that they are unjuitly drawn, if not 
driven into the fame extreme, with that of the popifh profeffion ; as each 
and every deviation from the fimplicity of the divine original, is fo far 
a corruption of genuine Chriftianity. 

According to our Author, it is a very capital and fundamental mi(- 
take, to fuppofe that Jefus Chrift has left any thing to be done by the 
minifters of religion, which he himfelf has not fettled, It is not pof- 
fible, he fays, to ordain any rite or ceremony, as an Ornament to the 
Chriftian profeflion, or as an help to devotion, but what will difturb the 
peace of the Chriftian church, by invading the rights of confcience and 
of private judgment. 


Art. 44. 
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Art. 44, 4 Guide to the Liturgy; or, a foort Explanation of Morne 
ing Prayer, and of the Holy Communion, according to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England: with an Account of the Feafts and 
Fafts, the Contents of the Pjalms of David, and the Occafion for 
which they were wrote. The whole laid down in an eafy and fa- 
miliar Manner, never before attempted. 12mo. 6d. Cabe. 


The Editor obferves, in a fhort preface, that ‘ as the liturgy of the 
e‘lablifhed church is allowed to be fo intrinfica'ly excellent ; it muft be 
the more admired, and rendered more extenfively ufeful, the more 
clearly and rationally it is underftood: an attempt therefore to explain 
it in the moft eafy and familiar manner, to the meaneft capacities, can- 
not ftand in need of any apology; and whoever confiders the extreme 
inattention, not to fay deplorable ignorance, of the common people, 
in religious duties, it is prefumed a work of this nature will not be 
deemed wholly unneceffary.’ 

As a {pecimen of the manner in which the Aothor has executed his 
fcheme, we fhall tranicribe the following paffage: ‘ We rife up, u 
fu tion that our pardon is granted, to fing the Glria Patria, which 
Mo naphrate upon the fong of the feraphims, 4oly, bly, boty, and 
gives equal glory to every perfon of ihe Trinity, becaufe each perton is 
very God, as it was in the beginning, Sc, is added to fhew that this 
was the primitive faith, againit the Arians, who had introdaced a new 
furm of doxolozy,. fo that now itv ferves for two ufesy ft, as a fhorter 
creed, and 2dly, for a hymn of praife, and to quicken us herein, we 
declare, it was fo in the beginning, for the angels fung the praifes of 
the Trinity in the morning of the creation. Job xxxwiii. v. 7.” 

To this we have only to add, that we have turned to the paflage cited 
from Job, but we do-not perceive that it bears any selasion to the Tri- 
nity of Athanafius ; for. which do&trine our author exprefies the warmef 
veneration and zeal, in many parts of this little tra&, 


af. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PPE Reviewers are greatly obliged to their Correfpondent 
who figns Witt1AmM Gray, for the friendly reprehenfion 
he has given them, in regard to their ludicrous account of Dr. 
R—’s Elegies ; but as they have the misfortune of totally dif- 
fenting from his opinion of thofe Elegies, they cannot poffibly 
avail themfelves of the hint he has, fo obligingly, thrown out 
for their direction. 


*,.* In anfwer to Canpipus, of June 3, we have only to 
inform that gentleman, that we have given directions to the 
perfon who ftatedly collects the Publications neceflary for the 
Review, to enquire for Mr. Wefley’s two velumes, which he 
mentions to have been advertiled in 1762 ; and whenever they 
5 I in our way, they will be duly noticed. 
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